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Essentials of Critical Reading 


WILLIAM ELLER 
Director, Reading Laboratory, State University of Iowa 
KR 


ee JOURNALIST once said, “People believe anything 
they see in print unless it is written on the back fence.” Cer- 
tainly most adults are not very critical of the things they read or 
they could not be so easily deceived by the propaganda of dema- 
gogues and the emotional language of advertisements. It is quite 
likely that the failure to evaluate printed matter is partially nur- 
tured in the schools; it is a certainty that the schools, especially 
secondary schools, can and should equip students with the ability 
and willingness to evaluate critically the books and _ periodicals 
which they read. 


Wuat Factors IMPEDE THE TEACHING OF CRITICAL READING? 


1. The halo attached to the printed word. In a recent issue 
of Harper’s Sloan Wilson reports his reaction to a book which im- 
plies that no American children are learning to read properly these 
days: “To parents like myself, whose children learned to read 
beautifully in the public schools, this sort of thing can be con- 
fusing, but there is a wonderful authority in the printed word— 
I sometimes catch myself wondering if my daughters really can 
read, even while they’re contentedly curled up with books which 
I at their age found incomprehensible.” 

This tendency to attribute “authority” to the printed word 
receives much of its strength from the schools. Beginning in first 
grade the pupil is taught to depend on printed sources for the 
answers to the teacher’s questions or his own. 

2. Lack of multiple or even contrasting views. When a reader 
gets all his information on a topic from a single source, he not 
only doesn’t read critically, he may not even realize that other 
views exist. The single textbook approach to the content fields 
is one of the worst obstructions to the development of critical 
reading. If, in fulfilling his assignments in a certain course, the 
student is able to do all his reading from a single text, that book 
becomes an indisputable authority for him; except for the teacher, 
it is the only authority he has. 

Carried over into adult life, the tendency to rely on a single 
source means that the reader gets only one side of controversial 
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situations. An acquaintance of the writer’s has read a very con- 
servative newspaper for so many years that she honestly feels that 
the New York Times and the Christian Science Monitor are mildly 
pro-Communist. 

8. Reader ignorance of the particular subject. In most in- 
stances, one of the prerequisites for critical reading is a basic 
knowledge of the subject. For example, most of us cannot read 
and evaluate an article about the economics of Afghanistan, be- 
cause we know so little about that region and its economics. The 
high school teacher is often prevented from helping his students 
to read critically about a certain topic because the readers are 
not sufficiently sophisticated about the subject to be able to make 
useful evaluations. 

4. Personal adjustment of the reader. Since reading compre- 
hension involves not only the intellect but the emotions, the emo- 
tional adjustment of the reader may prevent him from reading 
critically about certain subjects. For example, if a high school 
senior had considerable fear of being drafted into the military 
service, it is not likely that he could read and realistically appraise 
materials dealing with universal military training. 

5. Teacher avoidance of controversial subjects. Controversial 
issues provide some of the best bases for teaching critical evalua- 
tion, but oftentimes teachers avoid these issues. In some communi- 
ties, teachers can hardly be blamed for dodging certain topics if 
reactionary parents, unofficial watchdog groups, or hyper-patriotic 
organizations threaten to interfere because they think it more ad- 
visable to indoctrinate teen-agers with the “right” ideas than to 
expose them to both sides of a controversy and let them learn to 
evaluate and make decisions. 

6. Acceptance of authority on faith. Authorities accepted on 
faith can be either persons or principles. Since scientific method 
is fundamental to critical reading, and since faith acceptance is 
opposed to scientific method, it can be deduced that faith accept- 
ance is incompatible with critical reading and thought. Perhaps 
a good illustration is provided by Hitler’s principle of Aryan 
superiority, a principle which was accepted on faith by millions 
of Germans for whom it was a guiding light, but a principle which 
nevertheless will not endure critical analysis. 

7. Failure to realize a need for critical reading. High school 
students often read uncritically because they are not conscious of 
any necessity for evaluating what they read. It may never have 
occurred to them than an author often has a purpose other than 
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earning royalties or that they themselves have certain needs to- 
wards which propaganda can be directed. 

8. Lack of critical reading techniques. Even after the student 
becomes aware of the necessity for critical reading, he must still 
learn some specific techniques. Just as there are established pro- 
cedures for the writing of propaganda, there are special devices 
for the analysis of propaganda by the reader. While some of the 
material which requires critical reading may not properly be called 
propaganda, these same techniques apply. 


EssENTIALS OF CRITICAL READING 


Most of the following essentials can be calculated by inversion 
from the preceding list of factors which interfere with the teacher’s 
efforts to help his students to read critically: 

. Personal adjustment which will permit evaluation. 

. Intelligence. 

. Background of information. 

. Understanding of necessity for evaluative reading and pos- 
session of appropriate skills. 

Examination of these four “essentials” reveals that they are not 
equally amenable to classroom instruction. Intelligence, for exam- 
ple, is indispensable but there is not much, if anything, that can 
be done in the classroom to increase the native intelligence of stu- 
dents. The emotional adjustment of an individual student is 
another factor which cannot be materially improved by class- 
room techniques, although a school with a_better-than-average 
guidance program might provide a long-range program to remove 
a student’s maladjustments. Even the reader’s background of in- 
formation cannot be changed in a short period of time, although 
in a specific area it can usually be expanded enough during the 
development of a teaching unit so that the learner can read criti- 
cally about a few subjects. Broadening of experience background, 
whether in general or in specific areas, can be achieved by en- 
couraging extensive reading. If students are to read critically 
about the Civil War, they must have an extensive background of 
information about that period, and the best way for them to get 
it is through reading a great many sources representing a variety 
of views and aspects of the War Between the States. 

Inasmuch as intelligence is quite stable, adjustment requires 
the specialist’s techniques, and experience background expands 
rather slowly, it might seem as though the teaching of critical read- 
ing is nearly impossible in the regular classroom. Young readers 
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provided with purposes and skills for critical reading, however, 
can read with much more insight with their present mentalities, 
adjustment levels and informational backgrounds. 

The purpose for critical reading becomes obvious to the high 
school student when he realizes that most printed matter was 
written to promote a certain point of view. Adolescents are well 
aware that advertisements are written to sell something, but they 
often do not realize that most other reading materials—from their 
Sunday School pamphlets to newspaper editorials—are designed to 
induce the reader to accept a certain line of thought. High school 
students can become more conscious of the intentions of authors 
through exercises which require them to read a paragraph or 
article and then answer such questions as What is the author’s 
purpose?, Who would be likely to say (or write) this? and What 
does the author want you to believe? 

In addition to his alertness to the author’s reasons for writing, 
the young reader must be conscious of the ways in which his own 
nature tends to make him uncritical of certain reading materials. 
In the development of this awareness, the student should read para- 
graphs or articles followed by questions such as To which of your 
needs does this appeal? or Why are you tempted to believe 
this? In the case of the basic physical needs—food, shelter, etc.— 
it is easy for the teen-ager to tell to which of his drives the appeal 
is being made. However, most of the need for critical reading 
concerns material about the social motives rather than the physical 
drives, and these social needs are not so easily identified by adoles- 
cents. Some teachers might insist that an appreciation of social 
motivation as it operates in our culture cannot be taught to second- 
ary school students, but Dr. Ralph H. Ojemann of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station has successfully taught the fundamentals 
of social adjustment to high school seniors, and even to seventh 
grade pupils, for that matter. An understanding of social motives— 
the desire for status, the need for acceptance, etc.—is of inesti- 
mable value to an adolescent in his effort to learn to evaluate 
what he reads. 

In addition to the determination to read critically, the young 
scholar needs a few special instruments with which he can probe 
not only his class assignments but everything else he reads. The 
semanticists’ separation of language into emotive and informative 
provides the base for a necessary (and early) type of exercise. Since 
very little reading matter is strictly informative, the exercises 
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should require the student to indicate which of several paragraphs 
has the greatest (or least) emotive element. 

Another simple set of tools is provided when the reader is 
taught to check the authenticity of books and other printed sources, 
asking such questions as Is the author an authority on his sub- 
ject?, Is the publisher reputable?, and When was the book pub- 
lished, and does that matter in this case? Since newspapers con- 
stitute a large portion of our total volume of reading material, 
another set of critical tools can be provided by instruction in 
newspaper organization and sources of bias, both of which are 
considered in Edgar Dale’s “How to Read a Newspaper.” 

Once the student has mastered some of these basic skills of 
critical reading, he should be expected to use them on larger 
assignments which require him to decide where and how he should 
read critically. He should have opportunities to locate author 
inconsistencies, to compare sources which do not agree, to check 
dubious opinions against established authorities, to locate weak 
or irrational logic, to track down quotations to find out if they 
fairly represent the source, to go to original research data to check 
reported facts, and to identify over-generalizations. 

Numerous opportunities for these applications of critical read- 
ing skills occur in everyday high school teaching. Forensic activi- 
ties provide bases for the evaluation of various reading sources; 
this is especially true of debate if the debaters must be prepared 
to defend both sides of the issue. In connection with the current 
events period, the teacher can ask some students to read about an 
issue such as “tariffs” from a very conservative newspaper, while 
another group reads on that subject from a very liberal paper. 
The resultant conflict in class should prove both enlightening and 
interesting. Even though secondary school youths are too old to 
be afflicted with the Davy Crockett craze, they could get quite 
interested in comparing the legendary Davy Crockett with the 
much less heroic Crockett described in reliable history books. 

Throughout the elementary grades, children are taught the 
mechanics of reading, so that they emerge from the grades in pos- 
session of a collection of weapons which can be used advantageous- 
ly or detrimentally. The extent to which these reading weapons 
add to enlightenment rather than to prejudice and ignorance de- 
pends largely on the success of the critical reading instruction in 
the secondary school. 








Improving Comprehension of Mathematics 


Mary C. AUSTIN 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
AX 


MPROVING COMPREHENSION skills in mathematics typi- 

cally requires attention to the activities or processes of develop- 
ing concepts, building comprehension skills, and reading related 
materials. Each of these will be discussed briefly. 


DEVELOPING CONCEPTS 

The teacher of mathematics must plan to build an understand- 
ing of the language of mathematics and the ability to translate 
it, for the specialized vocabulary is frequently a communication 
barrier for students. More and more teachers are realizing that 
without adequate understanding of the vocabulary of mathematics, 
learning of the mathematical principles and techniques is impos- 
sible. 

In mathematics, each new unit of study is built on those that 
have preceded it; hence, difficulties in concept development are 
cumulative. Junior and senior high school teachers find it help- 
ful to make a pretest of terms basic to the course—concepts which 
have been introduced at earlier levels in the sequence of math- 
matics courses. When the results of the pretest have been tabu- 
lated, the teacher knows which technical terms need to be presented 
to the entire class, to small groups, or to individuals. The stu- 
dents themselves can work on their individual needs, test each 
other, and gradually acquire the essential terms. 

In the development of concepts in mathematics, emphasis is 
rightly placed upon understanding general vocabulary (e.g., con- 
secutive, depreciation, invested, exceeds) as well as upon the tech- 
nical vocabulary of mathematics. Special attention should be di- 
rected also to two types of words: (1) those whose mathematical 
meaning is different from their general meaning (root, improper, 
rational), and (2) those whose mathematical meaning is more 
precise than the general meaning (opposite, direction, similar) . 
To ensure good comprehension, teachers need to make an analysis 
of both the general and the specialized vocabulary which their 
students will encounter in the present course and then provide 
definite opportunities for introducing these terms. The Teacher's 
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Handbook of Technical Vocabulary! may be consulted as an initial 
guide in the construction of such a list. 

Since meanings are based upon experience, mathematics teachers 
should develop needed meanings through experience before mak- 
ing an assignment. Pupils who have a clear understanding of the 
concepts represented by 7, 3, 78, 343 and = will have no dif- 
ficulty when they read that 7? — 343. They know that the ex- 
pression 7° means that 7 is to be taken three times as a factor and 
that related to this expression are the ideas of “base” and “ex- 
ponent,” which are technical mathematical terms. How were 
these terms learned effectively? 

Fawcett? points out that thoughtful teachers prepare students 
to read with understanding by providing experiences wherein a 
factor is repeated, such as 7X 7X7. Once students understand 
the concept of the use of a number as a factor a given number 
of times, they are introduced to the symbolism which expresses 
this concept concisely. When the pupils describe this symbolism, 
they speak of a little number above, and to the right of, another 
number and are glad to replace this awkward expression by giving 
the appropriate names to these numbers. Increased comprehen- 
sion, rather than confusion, is the result when these students read 
in their textbooks during the preparation of their assignments 
that “an exponent is a small number written to the right of, and 
a little above, another number, called the base, to indicate how 
many times that number is to be used as a factor.” 

Wherever possible, the teacher should explain the appropriate- 
ness of the mathematical term or symbol. In some instances an 
analysis of the word may be helpful. Per cent can be related to 
the familiar word cent, the hundredth part of a dollar. Monomial, 
binomial, trinomial, and polynomial can be associated, respective- 
ly, with monologue, monopoly, and monocle; bicycle, biped, and 
biennial; tricycle, triangle, and tripod; polygon, polychrome, and 
polyped to indicate the meaning of the prefixes. 

Stimulating students’ interest in the origin of words may also 
contribute to their understanding and enjoyment of mathematical 
terms. The word calculate, for example, was derived from Latin 
in the days when the old Romans used stones to compute their 
transactions. Calculus was originally a stone used in reckoning, 
while calx (limestone) was the type of stone used at that time. 

1 Luella Cole, The Teacher's Handbook of  receaee Vocabulary. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1940 

2 Harold P. Fawcett, “Nature and Extent of Reading in Mathematics,” Improving 


Reading in Content Fields, p. 28. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 62. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, January, 1947 
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BuILpING COMPREHENSION SKILLS 


Adequate comprehension in mathematics is based upon knowl- 
edge of vocabulary and upon an awareness of the contributions 
of each word, phrase, or sentence to the solution of the problem. 
But good comprehension requires more; it necessitates visualizing 
the problem as a whole, selecting data essential to the solution of 
the problem, arranging the facts selected in proper order for use 
in solving the problem, and recalling fundamental mathematical 
principles and applying them. With these demands being made 
upon the reader, it should come as no great surprise to anyone 
that helping pupils learn to read mathematical problems intelli- 
gently is still one of the most troublesome instructional problems 
in the teaching of mathematics. 

Successful teachers have found three techniques particularly 
helpful in improving comprehension skills: (1) helping students 
build good problem-solving procedures; (2) helping students ad- 
just their rate of reading to their purposes; and (3) helping stu- 
dents read with the purpose of later using the ideas gained. 

Many students reach high school without having established 
good problem-solving techniques. Early in the school year the 
teacher should determine which students need special instruction 
in this area. Practice in reading and solving problems orally as 
a group, or with individuals, may then be carried on with specific 
attention devoted to having the pupils answer questions similar 
to the following: (1) What do we need to find? (2) What facts 
are given in the problem? (3) What steps are necessary for a 
solution? and (4) What is a reasonable answer? With frequent 
exercises of this type, students will begin to use this approach to 
problem solving in their own study. 

In mathematics, students must be guided to understand that 
their speed of reading needs to be adjusted to both the material 
being read and to their purposes for reading the material. Bond® 
suggests that the reader read rapidly for general impression in an 
arithmetic or algebra problem, that he then read to put the facts 
into proper relationship with one another, and then read to check 
the organization of relationships. The first reading is more rapid 
obviously than the following readings but at a much slower pace 
than for narratives. The succeeding readings where attention is 
centered on details of relationship and organization should be 
deliberate and intensive. 


*Guy Bond and Eva Bond, Developmental Reading in High School, p. 188. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. 
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Teachers can help students learn to read mathematics with a 
purpose. Certainly a basic principle in the development of com- 
prehension is that students will find meaning in what they read 
only if they are looking for it. By the type of assignment given, 
teachers can encourage the kind of purposeful reading which leads 
to better comprehension. Students should be told what they 
should know, understand, and be able to do upon completion of 
their reading.* The following directive to students is illustrative 
of the type which may be used as a class activity or in making an 
assignment:5 


“Reading for Sequence or Outline. Steps in an experiment or 
problem: Using the example of a mathematical process, make two 
columns on a sheet of paper; list in one column the steps required 
for solution in your own words and in order; in the second column 
translate these steps into mathematical symbois. Placing a sheet 
of paper next to these lists of steps and symbols, work a problem 
of the same kind step by step according to your description in 
the lists.” 


Other examples of directives which call attention to reading skills 
are given on subsequent pages in Problems in the Improvement 
of Reading. 

The Survey, Q (Question), 3R (Read, Recite, Review) method 
which is recommended for students as they read chapters in their 
other textbooks can become an equally effective approach in mathe- 
matics. Students should decide what the purpose of each assign- 
ment is before beginning their reading. As they read, they should 
formulate and answer questions pertaining to this purpose. At 
the end of each section, they should stop for a mental review in 
their own words of what has been read. Selective rereading of 
“hazy” parts of the assignment and locating strange words or 
symbols in the dictionary or in other parts of the textbook should 
follow. If, in addition, students read with the deliberate intent 
of being able to recall the material, their study will be rewarded 
with deeper understanding and retention. 

Teachers can help students read with the purpose of later 
using the ideas they have gained in other ways also. By having 
frequent tests which demand application of understanding of 
mathematical principles, instructors give opportunities which re- 


* Kenneth B. Henderson, “Methods of Increasing Competence in Interpreting Read- 
ing Materials in Arithmetic and Mathematics in Grades Seven to Fourteen,” Improving 
Reading in All Curriculum Areas, p. 162. Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 76. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, November, 1952. 

5 Ruth Strang, Constance McCullough, Arthur Traxler. Problems in the Improve- 
eae of Reading, Second Edition, p. 178. New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 
ne., 1955. 
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quire repetition of the material during and after learning. Nu- 
merous other opportunities should be provided for students to use 
the ideas gained through reading: reproducing mathematical data 
in discussions, explanations, and answering questions; gathering 
mathematical data for increasing general information, such as 
population and travel data; and giving mathematical information 
to others—data pertaining to weather, distances, household quan- 
tities, and current business trends. 


READING RELATED MATERIALS 


In the past, wide reading was practically nonexistent in mathe- 
matics courses. Today, however, in order to improve pupils’ read- 
ing in mathematics, the teacher must be concerned with the build- 
ing of interest and purpose in reading in this field. Through wide 
reading in mathematics, interest may be heightened and compe- 
tence increased. Wide reading also opens the door to a closer 
correlation with work in science, industry, and everyday life. 

While the preparation of supplementary materials in quantity 
has not attracted authors and publishers to any great extent, many 
good materials are available. By making more and better use of 
the materials for wide reading that do exist, perhaps the situation 
will gradually be remedied. An excellent bibliography may be 
found in the Chicago Schools Journal Supplement.® 

Teachers who wish to achieve the objective of wide reading in 
mathematics will plan their work to include the following steps: 
(1) Review the mathematics courses to find places where time may 
be saved from content without neglecting the essentials; (2) Select 
a few topics in connection with which wide reading may be done; 
i.e., a bibliography including the history of a topic, biographies 
of mathematicians, and more extended writings or articles related 
to certain topics or units in the texts; (3) Locate these references, 
examine and evaluate them, and distribute them to the pupils; 
(4) Give the pupils time to use these materials and time to discuss 
the ideas they have gained. . 

Current articles frequently demand an understanding of mathe- 
matics. A profitable activity which leads to a deeper appreciation 
of the role of mathematics in our modern culture is the collection 
by students of recent materials containing mathematical ideas. As 
students explain the examples they have procured, critical reading, 
mathematical insight, and use of mathematical data are being 
promoted. 


* “Mathematical Teaching Aids,’ Chicago Schools Journal Supplement, for January 
and February, 1954. 








How to Teach Spelling on the 
Secondary Level 


Morton Bote. 
Reading Consultant, Bucks County, Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
KX 


— high school students and adults of any age do not spell 
very well. We contend that practically any normal person 
by the time he has reached the ninth or tenth grade can be a very 
good speller. Like all learning, the lack of adequate spelling skill 
among our students is complicated by many factors. We do not 
propose to minimize the importance of the intellectual, social, emo- 
tional, physical, and attendance factors on learning to spell. It is 
our feeling, however, that the great masses of our students are not 
learning to spell properly because of inadequate instruction. 

Any secondary school teacher can capitalize on the suggestions 
given in this paper and do a creditable job of teaching spelling. 
If, however, we are to get results, we must think of applying what 
we know about spelling on a schoolwide basis. In other words, 
we need teamwork. In deciding what program will be adopted 
in any school the following questions are among the most im- 
portant to be answered: 

1. What words should students learn? 

2. What techniques should students learn? 

3. Who shall teach spelling? 

4. What techniques should the teacher use? 

The rest of this paper will present our views in answer to these 
questions. These ideas can easily be adapted to any school situa- 
tion. 


Wuat Worps SHOULD STUDENTs LEARN? 

1. Words Most Commonly Used by Children and Adults in 
Their Writing. Research tells us that 2000 common words make 
up approximately 95% of all words used in writing. Three thou- 
sand words account for almost 98% and 4000 words account for al- 
most 99% of all words used in writing. Thus, if a student has mas- 
tered the 3000 most common words and nothing more, he will 
misspell only one word in fifty on the average in material he writes 
himself, such as compositions, book reports, letters, etc. Most of 
our high school students do not appear to have mastered this 
minimum goal, even upon graduation. 
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Rewarding references for high school teachers listing the most 
common words used in writing are: 


1. Henry D. Rinsland. A Basic Vocabulary of Elementary School 
Children. New York: Macmillan, 1945. 


. Our Daily, Words—A Basic Spelling Vocabulary for Elementary 
Schools. Bureau of Elementary Curriculum Development, New 
York State Education Department, Albany: The University of 
the State of New York Press, 1952. 

. Helen B. Keller and Mary N. Forster. Teacher Manual for Use 
with A to Z Spellers. San Francisco: Harr Wagner, 1950. 

. The combined word list of any recent good published spelling 
program. 


Note that the references are to words most authors expect can 
be mastered by grade 6 or 8. Probably because these words are 
not adequately taught on a schoolwide teamwork basis, most stu- 
dents who enter the junior-senior high school have not mastered 
the 3000 most common words. Somehow we must find out which 
of these words pupils have mastered when they reach the secondary 
level. Then we must teach toward mastery of the remaining basic 
words. 

2. Essential Key Words in the Content Areas. Essential technical 
words such as molecule, deciduous, suffrage, illiterate, and prepo- 
sition do not occur frequently in writing. Yet when these and 
other key words are being studied, it is not unreasonable to expect 
them to be spelled accurately on examinations, in notebooks, in 
written reports and on the board. The best single source of such 
basic technical words is: 


Luella Cole. The Teacher’s Handbook of Technical Vocabulary. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1940. 
This book lists the “Essential Elementary Ideas in Thirteen 

School Subjects”—namely: Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Compo- 

sition, Language, Literature, Geography, History, Hygiene, Gen- 

eral Science, Chemistry, Physics, Biology. 

Altogether, there are approximately 3800 words in these lists. 
Almost 1800 of these words appear in the special subjects normally 
taken by only college preparatory students. About 200 of these 
words appear in the first mentioned list of common words used in 
writing. Thus, we have some 1800 words that non-academic stu- 
dents might well learn and some 3600 words that academic students 
should learn from the above reference. 
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The words under each subject are grouped according to im- 
portant subdivisions of a subject. This helps us to know which 
words might be taught at different times during the year as well 
as at different grade levels. For example, under American History 
words are grouped as follows: Governmental Terms, Political 
Terms, Economic Terms, Social Terms, Legal Terms, Religious 
Terms, Geographical Terms and Military Terms. 

In addition to these minimum words established by research 
and expert opinion, the teachers of a particular school may add 
others which they consider equally essential. 

3. Difficult Words in Above Lists. It is important to mention 
difficult words specifically even though they are included in the 
lists above. These words are frequently referred to as demons. 
Research has shown that several hundred of the 3000 most com- 
mon words make up the large bulk of the misspellings we find 
in children’s writing. Two good sources for teachers in discovering 
these words are as follows: first, errors pupils make in daily written 
work; second, the following references: 


1. James A. Fitzgerald. 222 Spelling Demons. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co. 


2. Arthur I. Gates. A List of Spelling Difficulties in 3876 Words. 


New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1937. 


WHAT TECHNIQUES SHOULD STUDENTs LEARN? 

1. A Mastery Technique for Learning New Spelling Words. 
The following suggested steps to be followed when studying new 
words are addressed directly to the student. 

Step 1. Determine the pronunciation and meaning of the word 
to be learned. Make certain you can read the word correctly and 
know what it means. Have a dictionary handy. Obviously, there 
is no sense of studying a word if you cannot use it meaningfully. 

Step 2. Say the word while looking at it carefully. By doing 
this you are seeing, saying, and hearing the word all at the same 
time. Your senses are thereby working as a team. (Say the word 
naturally, at the speed you would use in ordinary conversation.) 

Step 3. Underline the syllables and double underline the hard 
spots. Put a double line under any part that looks hard to you. 
Students will vary in what they consider hard, so there will be 
differences among students as to which parts are underlined doubly. 
In general, the part twice underlined will be unphonetic: that is, 
it is not pronou»ced the way it looks. 
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Step 4. Say the word by syllables, looking at each syllable as 
you say it. This focuses several of your senses at once upon the 
separate syllables of the word. As you say the word in parts, pay 
special attention to the hard spots. Say the word by syllables 
over and over until you have it clearly in mind. It is unnecessary 
for most students to say the letters while learning to spell a word. 
For many students it appears that saying the letters actually inter- 
feres with learning to spell. Say the letters only if you find it 
really helps. 

Step 5. Write the word from memory, saying each syllable as 
you write it. The important thing to remember in this step is 
to cover the word and write it from memory. Never copy. 

Step 6. Proofcheck. Compare your spelling of the word with 
the original. If there are any errors, or if the word is incom- 
plete, make no corrections or additions. Instead put a line through 
the misspelled word and repeat Tasks 4 and 5 until you can write 
the word without an error. 

Step 7. Practice by Repeating Tasks 5 and 6. Continue writ- 
ing from memory and proofchecking until you are certain of the 
word. Some students will need to do this only twice. Others will 
not feel certain until they have written it five to ten times without 
an error. 

2. Directed Practice in Using the Dictionary. First of all, every 
student should have his own dictionary as a part of his regular 
equipment. Furthermore, he should be expected to have it with 
him in each class just as he is expected to have a pencil and paper. 
Secondly, he should be given directed practice each year in using 
the dictionary. The basic skills involved are locating words, pro- 
nouncing words and determining the meanings of words. This 
might be during an orientation period early in the year, within 
a unit in English or a brief period every two weeks or so through- 
out the term. 


Who SHALL TEACH SPELLING? 
We feel that developing the skills of spelling belongs largely in 
the English classroom. However, the lists of words should be 
formulated as a joint project of the content teachers. Further- 


more, every teacher should emphasize the importance of correct 
spelling in all work, even including marking off for errors. 


WHAT TECHNIQUES SHOULD THE TEACHER USE? 


1. Good practice generally provides a list of 20 to 30 words 
to be studied each week. 
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2. It is better to spend three to five 15-minute periods per 
week than to have one full period set aside for spelling. The first 
15 minutes of each or most English periods is spent in mastering 
the words of the week. 

3. The lists used should be based on considerations given earlier 
in this paper. 

4. If four periods a week were devoted to formal mastery of 
spelling lists, the following activities for each day are advised. 

First day—Pre-test on words; pupils check their own papers to 
determine errors; incorrect words are recorded in notebooks. 

Second day—On alternate weeks: (1) dictionary study—finding 
words, pronouncing words, finding meanings; (2) mastery tech- 
nique reviewed. 

Third day—Students study: (1) words missed on first day; (2) 
words added from errors in written work; (3) words missed pre- 
vious week in final test. Students pair up and check each other; 
words should be written, not studied orally. 

Fourth day—Final test; record incorrect words in notebook. 

5. Good spellers (those who regularly miss no more than one 
word on the pretest) should be freed from this routine and should 
be permitted to spend their time in more gainful pursuits such 
as creative writing or helping students who are retarded. 

6. Difficult words should be retaught as a part of the regular 
program several times during a particular term. 
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yee the cooperatively planned school programs in Switzer 
Elementary School the most extensive one has been the 
“Every-Pupil Reading Program.” It has been in operation for 
fifteen years, starting with only a few classrooms on an experimental 
basis at the suggestion of a good librarian. But now it has been 
expanded and includes the children of the first grade at the begin- 
ning of the second semester, through the sixth grade, with twenty- 
one elementary teachers; the students in seventeen common learn- 
ings classes in the seventh, eighth and ninth grades; and those in 
four English classes in the tenth grade. 

Essential to this project is the public library branch located 
in the West Junior High School building. Use of the library has 
become a part of the school curriculum for all the children in 
these two schools from the first through the tenth grade. The 
Switzer Elementary School and the West Junior High School oc- 
cupy connected buildings on a single school site, and both are 
under the supervision of the same principal. In the elementary 
schools are the Kindergarten and six grades; in the Junior High 
School, grades 7-10 inclusive. Total enrollment in the elementary 
school is 1014; in the Junior High School, 700. 

The teachers and parents have cooperatively planned with the 
librarians, usually three, of the West Branch Public Library, to 
give each child an opportunity to live with books and to read 
individually the books which he chooses and which are not too 
difficult for him to read and enjoy. Since 1700 children partici- 
pate annually in this reading program, it requires considerable 
planning. Generally the first faculty meetings in each building 
prior to the opening of school are partly devoted to working out 
the details of this program. 


GENERAL PLAN 


The teacher and children of each classroom in the elementary 
school meet in the library for at least a thirty-minute period every 
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other week, or twice each school month. In the high school the 
teachers and students meet in the library for a forty-five minute 
period twice each school month. Each teacher assumes the re- 
sponsibility of management of the pupils in the library, thus free- 
ing the librarians to give book talks, help pupils choose books, 
give library lessons, etc. The librarians also teach the children 
to browse through many books and show them how to use books 
in and out of school. 

Since standardized reading tests are given at the beginning, as 
well as near the close of the school year, the teachers and librarians 
know the reading level of each pupil. Thus they can guide him 
to select books interesting and easy enough to give reading pleas- 
ure without posing too many reading difficulties. 


MAJor PuRPOSEs 


In a community where twenty per cent of the children are from 
Mexican families in which a majority of the parents speak Mexi- 
can more frequently than English, the major purposes of the 
“Every-Pupil Reading Program” may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. To provide each child, regardless of mental ability or grade 
placement, an opportunity to browse through books and to choose 
books sufficiently interesting and easy for him to read with success 
and pleasure. Without some sort of school library reading activi- 
ty, based on the reading level and interest of each child, reading 
difficulties would appear entirely too often in graded elementary 
and junior high schools. 

2. To motivate each child to want to read at school, at home, 
and in the neighborhood. Conferences have been held at least 
once each year with parents, particularly new families, for the pur- 
pose of explaining the “Every-Pupil Reading Program” and how 
the children may obtain books to read at home and at school. 

3. To continue this interest in reading throughout the summer. 
The public library system carries on an extensive program, choos- 
ing a different theme each year, e.g., circus, rodeo, Indians, base- 
ball, etc. The children are given little booklets in which to keep 
an account of their reading, and at the end of the summer or the 
completion of twenty books they are given a button, signifying 
their having joined the reading club and satisfactorily completed 
its requirements for membership. A summer reading program has 
been carried on for years with stimulation from the teachers before 
the close of school, with guidance from the librarians, and with 
cooperation from parents and children during the summer months. 
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4. To reduce the high percentage of the pupils who had failed 
to pass from grade to grade when the program started fifteen years 
ago. At this time nearly twenty per cent of the pupils enrolled 
had been repeated with the common reason—“cannot read the re- 
quired material of the grade.” In the “Every-Pupil Reading Pro- 
gram” it is assumed that each child will be guided to read fully 
up to his capacity if he has the opportunity to read interesting and 
not too difficult materials of his own choosing with the assistance 
of his teacher and librarian. In fact, during last school year fewer 
than one per cent of the pupils enrolled in both schools repeated 
a grade. 

5. To eliminate the so-called “non-reader.” First, all members 
of the school staff have accepted the belief that “non-readers” are 
usually caused in our graded school system. Therefore, the best 
way to help teach all children to read is—in addition to develop- 
mental reading in the regular reading groups of each class—to 
guide them to read interesting stories and books without confront- 
ing too many reading difficulties. When children are reading up 
to their abilities (which may be below the standard for their grade) 
they should not be segregated from their regular classmates and 
teacher and placed in remedial reading classes where their reading 
difficulties are often over-emphasized and where new acquaintances 
have to be made with children having similar reading problems. 

6. To encourage children to read a great variety of material, 
much more than is given in the textbooks, in order to participate 
fully up to their capacities in resource units of work. This sched- 
ule of time in the library has also made available an abundance 
of reading material for numerous classroom activities. 

7. To provide an outlet for each child to read independently 
for his own real-life purposes, after doing the many kinds of read- 
ing taught in textbooks as needed, such as silent, oral, work, pho- 
netic, word, sentence, and activity reading. 

In guiding and checking this school reading program, teachers 
and children use different procedures and methods. The most 
common method utilized has been the group story-telling way, 
where five or six children in a group will tell the story of the 
book that each one has read. Other classroom schemes which have 
been popular are these: reading club record of number of books 
read and reported; art illustrations of important characters and 
exciting scenes in books; puppet-show way of telling story of books 
read and enjoyed; dramatic reporting with short plays and riddles, 
“What is my name”; oral and written reports; quiz, “Bet Your 
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Life”; and other schemes frequently heard on radio and television 
programs. 


EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 


From year to year this project is evaluated and the results may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Generally, all pupils read up to their capacities from year 
to year according to the growth that each child made in reading 
as indicated by the standardized reading achievement tests given 
at the beginning and near the close of school. 

2. Seldom have there been any repeaters of school grades be- 
cause of deficiencies in reading, particularly among children who 
have participated in the “Every-Pupil Reading Program” for sev- 
eral years. 

3. Class reading goals set up by the children and teacher in 
classrooms have always been reached by each pupil. 

4. Non-readers who formerly appeared in the upper grades and 
in junior high school have disappeared because the children have 
read on their own ability level while in elementary school and 
then continue to grow year by year in reading through high school. 

5. “Reader fans,” or good readers, sometimes called gifted chil- 
dren, have a chance to read more and also share with their chums 
in school. 


6. As more independent reading is done by all children at 
school and at home, their reading achievement is naturally higher. 

7. Case studies of poor readers in regular classrooms among 
their own peers point out how rapidly such children improve their 
reading when they are guided to read independently on their own 
level and are experiencing success with books of their own choos- 
ing which fit their interests and desires. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN 


The foremost value has been the improvement of reading of 
every child in school. It happens because the curriculum in each 
classroom is broadened and socialized by a school reading pro- 
gram, cooperatively planned and carried out for years by teachers, 
librarians, children and parents. The public library program 
actually has become an integral part of the total school curricu- 
lum. 

The librarians have learned from this experiment, started by 
a capable librarian, that they could help more children to want 
to live with books by guiding school classes of children with the 
help of their teachers than by just trying to serve an individual 
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child who occasionally goes to the library on his own or on the 
initiative of his parents. 

This library arrangement gives the teacher a much better chance 
to be not only an inspiration but an actual participant in helping 
a child select books to read. It provides her with a broader knowl- 
edge of the books available, and furnishes an opportunity for a 
much better coordination between teacher and librarian. 

Independent reading for recreational purposes, as well as for 
important information needed to carry on school activities, has 
become an educational activity in every grade in Switzer Element- 
ary School and West Junior High School. It continues to be 
needed to supplement the limited reading guidance and books 
in the homes of the children and to meet the psychological need 
for socializing the teaching of this important subject of Reading 
from day to day. 

This statement by the present branch librarian, Miss Elizabeth 
O’Connor, will no doubt give further insight into the problems 
which have been encountered in the “Every-Pupil Reading Pro- 
gram” in the two schools under the leadership of one principal: 


In the type of neighborhood in which the children of Switzer Elementary 
School and West Junior High School live, it can be readily seen that 
there is not much inspiration or opportunity for reading in the home. 
Therefore, it is up to the school and the library to supply this as much 
as possible. Thus the class schedules are made in the library with in- 
sistence that each child read. Many will scorn this idea, feeling this 
command performance will destroy any natural inclinations in the child. 
However, it is Dr. Cramer’s belief that if the non-reader is exposed to 
books, and if the right book can be selected for him, and later by him, 
he will eventually cease to be a reading problem. And this is exactly 
what seems to have happened. Of course time, patience, enthusiasm, 
a knowledge of books, and an interest in children, not only as a group, 
but individually as well, both on the part of the librarians and the 
teachers, is necessary for an idea like this to succeed. 


It should be noted that in Kansas City, Missouri, the public 
library system is financed and operated by the Board of Education. 
Most of the branches are housed in school buildings, thus making 
a program of this type much easier to establish. However, even 
where only a small school library is available, the same type of 
activity could be carried on. 
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WO ASPECTS of context will be discussed in this paper: 

the importance of the general context, which represents the 
background in which reading is done, and the influence of context 
on word perception. 


THE GENERAL CONTEXT 


Thorndike in 1917 expressed the concept that reading “consists 
in selecting the right elements of a situation and putting them 
together in the right relations, and also with the right amount 
of weight or influence or force for each. The mind is assailed, as 
it were, by every word in the paragraph. It must select, repress, 
soften, emphasize, correlate, and organize, all under the influence 
of the right mental set or purpose or demand.” [4, p. 329] 

This concept of reading demands that the reader, if he is to 
understand fully, must have a background commensurate with 
the author’s, and that he must ever be alert to shift the context 
in which he is reading to correspond as closely as he can to the 
author’s design. 

The reader must take to the printed page more than the ability 
to pronounce words. Everything he has ever seen, everything he 
has ever done, everything he has ever previously read should be 
brought to the reading at hand. Thus the context in which the 
reader regards a selection is a general one, from which he selects 
his appropriate reaction to the material. This adaptation to the 
general context is not always at the conscious level, although it can 
be. 

The experienced reader automatically determines the context 
in which he is reading, and relates what he reads to the purpose 
at hand. If he reads an insurance policy to learn whether he has 
a valid claim, he reads carefully, precisely, word-for-word. When 
he next reads the hitherto unpublished poems of Emily Dickin- 
son, he proceeds in a vastly different manner. His mind-set is one 
of appreciation for the nuances of language, comparison with the 
known works of Emily Dickinson, and whatever else he can take 
to the poems. The experienced reader has probably not conscious- 
ly shifted the context in which he reads these divergent forms of 
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printed language. He has learned to do so automatically through 
many previous reading experiences. McKillop [3] has suggested 
that the purpose for which a person reads emerges as he reads and, 
in turn, modifies the reading itself. It is probable that when read- 
ing a complex article the reader constantly changes his attitudes, 
his reactions, and his interpretations as he reads. Different aspects 
of the general context are utilized as the reader reacts to the ma- 
terials. 

Many high school students who are experienced readers need 
help in establishing the context in which they read. The teacher 
who verbally sets the stage for an historical event is helping to 
establish that context. Or perhaps he uses records, films, or other 
visual aids to help the student understand the setting in which 
an event took place. When reading is done in the proper context, 
the words have richer meanings and the entire lesson is more 
interesting and successful because the student was helped to under- 
stand the context in which he read. 

Yoakam [5] has said that no other single aspect of instruction 
makes a greater contribution to the improvement of reading than 
does a well planned assignment. The inexperienced teacher often 
neglects this important task, and makes assignments, page by page, 
through a textbook. It is small wonder that many students, in- 
adequately prepared for their reading, do not carry much from 
the printed page. 

An important aspect of the context in which a student reads 
a selection is an understanding of the author’s purpose and back- 
ground. The evaluation of materials read must take these factors 
into consideration. The reader who knows a writer’s attitude to- 
ward a subject, whether it be the Republican Party, the Civil War, 
or a baseball team, can be on guard when he reads an emotionally 
charged selection by the writer in one of these areas. The author 
and his attitudes are part of the context in which the reader must 
operate to interpret his writings. 

Our language is composed of a complex, ever-growing, ever- 
changing body of words. The variety of ways in which an idea can 
be expressed is great, and the reader’s need for interpreting each 
means of expression is inherent in the art of reading. Although 
figurative writing adds much to the richness of expression in lan- 
guage, it does not always lend itself to ease of understanding. This 
is especially true when the reader is unfamiliar with a part of the 
simile or analogy. Shakespeare’s rich use of metaphor and analogy 
do not make for easy reading, although much meaning is added 
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when an actor speaks Shakespeare’s lines. By the inflection of his 
voice he makes possible clearer interpretation and understanding. 
The reader must put a great deal into Shakespeare if he is to enjoy 
the printed form as much as the theatrical performance. 


CONTEXT IN PERCEIVING Worps 


Beginning readers usually have four means by which they recog- 
nize the few “sight words” they learn before being initiated into 
the complexities of phonics and syllabication. They use pictures, 
clues, general configuration clues, language rhythm clues, and con- 
text clues. 

When a picture of a pig, for instance, obviously suggests the 
meaning of the unknown printed symbol, the beginning reader 
makes use of that picture. If he remembers that the word which 
stands for his name begins with a crooked letter (S) and ends with 
a tail (y), he can pick out his name from several others, pro- 
vided none of the others begins, ends, or appears very similar in 
its configuration to “Sammy.” A girl named Sally would prob- 
ably differentiate her name from “Sammy” by the ascending I’s, 
until she gets to knows the precise structure of her name. Lan- 
guage rhythm contributes to the child’s ability to anticipate a 
word. In English, the verb often follows the subject, the object 
usually follows closely behind the preposition, and the predicate 
usually follows a verb. 

After the first stage of reading “sight words,” children who are 
instructed according to the publisher’s guides are introduced to 
further aids to word perception in a carefully sequential pattern. 
Phonetic analysis, syllabication, and the use of dictionaries and 
glossaries are added to the “sight word” perception skills. The 
program encourages each child to use all of the word attack clues 
to unlock an unknown word; if one fails, he tries another. If the 
word form or configuration gives no help, will sounding the word 
according to phonics tell him? In our non-phonetic language, we 
cannot rely on letters sounding the same in all words. Therefore, 
every attempt to unlock a word must be held up to the light of 
context, as a means of checking the correctness of the attempt. 

Gates [1] has suggested that context clues are so important 
for beginning readers that it is, practically speaking, impossible 
to make too much use of them. If this appears to be an extreme 
statement, we must read on. He says, “It is, of course, possible 
to make too little use of word-form clues. The course (of action) 
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is improvement in the techniques of observing words, not a weak- 
ening of the device of using meaningful clues.” [1, p. 242] 

Experienced readers base most of their word perception activi- 
ties on the general configuration and dominating letters of a word. 
They do not read letter by letter, or word by word. Since a fast 
reader reacts to only parts of the print he sees, he is quite de- 
pendent upon meaning to elicit the proper response, especially 
among words which are similar in configuration. Huey’s summary 
of the experimental studies upon visual perception in reading by 
Cattell, Goldschieder, Muller, Messmer, and Zietler [2] describes this 
phenomenon as it relates to adult readers. 

Children who are learning to recognize words are taught to 
use many different means by which words can be unlocked. Even 
though critics of the schools make inflammatory claims to the con- 
trary, not one basal reader used to any considerable extent in our 
public schools does not teach the use of phonics and structural 
analysis. When context clues are used to the exclusion of phonics 
and syllabication in recognizing unknown words, many errors are 
likely to occur. They are meaningful errors, such as the substi- 
tution of “cow” for “pig,” in “The man sold his pig.” But they 
will nevertheless be errors and contribute to poor reading. 

The constancy with which the reader checks the context is per- 
haps illustrated in the blind person’s reading. One hand acts as 
a pilot, examining the general characteristics of the raised letters 
and avoiding hidden shoals of meaning, while the second hand is 
actually doing the “reading.” 

A telegraph operator who was accustomed to transcribing coded 
messages reported to the writer that he experienced difficulty when 
copying uncoded messages. He found that subconsciously he per- 
mitted meaning to intrude on his copying, and he anticipated 
words or word endings in error, and which he had to correct. Of 
course, an operator accustomed to copying plain language would 
probably have overcome this tendency early in his career. But 
our operator was accustomed to receive mechanically letter after 
letter, to be decoded later. The addition of meaning was too 
tempting for him to ignore. 

SUMMARY 

Two types of context have been presented. First, the general 
context in which the reader pursues his task, and which determines 
to a great extent what he will take from his reading. Although 
the experienced reader shifts his context frequently, he usually 
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does so unconsciously. For purposes of improving reading skills, 
it is helpful to remind students of the necessity for this shift, and 
to set the stage for them. 

Second, the influence of meaning on word perception was dis- 
cussed. The importance of a reader’s constant use of context in 
selecting correct responses for visual stimuli from the earliest stages 
of reading instruction was presented. Context is the check against 
which phonic and structural skills are proven, without which 
phonics in the English language would be an ambiguous, useless 
tool. 
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READING PROGRAM is not built overnight. In our 
community we still have a long way to go, although we 
have just entered the seventeenth year of an organized reading 
program at the secondary level. The work in reading was begun 
by a social studies teacher who recognized student needs, took 
university courses in reading, and then set up a small corrective 
program at the junior and senior high school levels. Today cor- 
rective and developmental reading services are available in our 
two six-year high schools, in our junior high school, and in our 
senior high school. We have a summer reading school, offer in- 
service courses to teachers, and are now planning an adult program. 
The district reading program is a part of Student Personnel 
Services which also include guidance, speech, health, and attend- 
ance. Three of our four schools are serviced by full-time Reading 
Consultants and in the senior high school the District Coordinator 
of Reading works closely with the chairman of the English Depart- 
ment who has had some experience as a reading specialist. 

At the beginning of the school year new entrants and those 
who were in the corrective program the year before are given a 
reading diagnosis. Diagnostic work is scheduled through study 
halls or English classes. Priority for corrective work is given to 
those students who are in critical need of help in the area of word 
analysis as long as the capacity for learning is adequate. Students 
with other problems in the areas of meanings, study skills, and 
rate of reading (in that order) are helped as long as room re- 
mains in the corrective schedule. 

Corrective groups meet with reading consultants during their 
study hall periods at least twice a week. Groups may vary in 
size from one to twelve. Corrective training periods are about 
forty minutes in length. Students may terminate corrective work 
at any time the reading consultant feels sufficient progress has been 
made. Most students spend at least one semester in the Reading 
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Laboratory. As students are dismissed, new students are chosen 
from the priority list. 

Reading consultants also work with students in need of cor- 
rective spelling. Spelling tests are administered to all students 
at either the end or the beginning of a school year. Those who 
indicate difficulties are given further diagnosis in the Reading 
Laboratory. Corrective groups are then formed and worked with 
in a manner similar to that used with reading groups. 

During the course of corrective instruction in reading or spell- 
ing, the reading consultant is in close touch with other members 
of the staff in an effort to learn as much about individual students 
as possible. The consultant may also make suggestions to teachers 
in terms of the help they can give in the regular classroom situa- 
tions. 

Following the dismissal of an individual from a corrective 
group, the reading consultant will try to observe his progress in 
terms of “carry over” to other reading situations. Reports are 
prepared for teachers and parents, and also for the guidance 
counselor to add to his cumulative record on the individual stu- 
dent. 

Consultants allow time in their schedules for parent confer- 
ences, staff conferences, meetings with the District Coordinator 
of Reading, meetings with the Student Personnel Services Depart- 
ment, and research work. These meeting times are planned so 
that the corrective schedule normally is not interfered with. 

Definite blocks of time are allotted for the developmental 
program. Consultants feel rather strongly that they can probably 
be of the greatest assistance to the school population by helping 
to guide and support a developing total school curriculum which 
includes a sequential attack upon reading and spelling skills. In 
the developmental program, reading consultants offer a variety 
of services upon the request of school principals, curriculum co- 
ordinators, department chairmen, and classroom teachers. Since 
reading and spelling skills are tools, not subjects, this help is not 
limited to any one area or department. Unlike the corrective 
program which has a definite place in the structure of a school 
schedule, the developmental offerings vary in terms of school, 
department, or teacher needs and desires. 

The outlines which follow review the corrective procedures 
which have been discussed to some extent, and present some of 
the available developmental services. 
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. Screening tests. 


. Further diagnosis. 


. Scheduling. 


. Class work. 


. Consultations. 


. Follow-up. 


. Records. 


. Research. 


. School-wide 
testing. 


. Classroom visits 
to instruct. 


. Classroom visits 
to evaluate. 


CORRECTIVE 


Within the first few weeks of school, all new entrants, 
students referred by staff members, and former corrective 
reading and spelling students are given the Gilmore Oral 
Reading Test. 


Students who show a need for corrective help are given 
further individual tests (standardized and informal) in 
the Reading Laboratory. 


Students are scheduled individually or in groups at least 
twice a week, according to their type of difficulty and 
the requirements of their school program. 


Consultants meet with students in the reading laboratory 
for as long as corrective help appears .ecessary. Lessons 
are planned for a sequential attack upon their critical 
areas of need: word analysis; meanings (which include 
vocabulary development, comprehension and interpreta- 
tion); study skills; rate of reading. 


Consultations are held with the guidance counselor, nurse, 
teachers, administrators, and parents when advisable. An 
interview may be arranged at the request of the con- 
sultant or any interested person. These interviews serve 
to provide a more complete picture of the student. 


After a pupil has been dismissed, informal talks are held 
with the pupil, his teachers, and parents to be sure that 
progress is being “carried over” into all activities. 


Records are kept of pupils’ progress and reports are sent 
to school personnel and parents. 


Consultants try to keep informed of current trends by 
reading professional journals and attending conventions. 
Pertinent observations are then shared with the staff. 
They also engage in research projects of their own during 
the course of a school year. 


DEVELOPMENTAL 


Standardized tests in reading and spelling are adminis- 
tered annually to all grades. In one school they are 
administered in September and in May. 


Upon request the reading consultant is prepared to teach 
the following units in any subject-matter area: Funda- 
mentals of Reading, Textbook Reading, Grouping for 
Reading Skills, Study Skills, Recreational Reading. 


Consultants may return to classrooms to evaluate pupil 
performance on skills previously taught. 
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4. Classroom visits | Teachers may request that consultants observe the teach- 
to help teachers. ing of reading or spelling skills and offer suggestions. 
Consultants may be asked to help with the organization 
and teaching of reading groups within the classroom 

situation. 


. Evaluation of Reading materials in all subject-matter areas may be 

materials. evaluated to determine grade placement and level of 
difficulty. Consultants normally use the Yoakam or 
Dale-Chall Formulae. 


. Provision of Reading consultants construct and/or supply instruc- 
materials. tional materials for pupils and teachers. Research bulle- 
tins and other pertinent professional materials are pre- 

pared and distributed. 


. Classroom Classroom libraries may be supplied to English classes. 
libraries. Consultants are available to introduce and discuss books 
with students. Books for classroom use are selected from 

the Reading Laboratory library to suit reading needs. 


The outlines presented reflect present procedures and are sub- 
ject to change at any time in terms of school needs and the rapidly 
growing acceptance of the need for the reading consultants’ aid 
in many new areas. In the past, reading services were pretty 
much limited to the English Department. Within the past few 


years many other departments have called upon, or expressed a 
desire to call upon, the services of the reading consultants. Sug- 
gestions for the teaching of reading in a few subject-matter fields 
may be found in a booklet! co-authored by one of the writers of 
this article. 

We believe that a partial reason for the interest of teachers 
in many subject-matter areas, in addition to their own recognition 
of needs, is the existence of our in-service program. Every year 
or so a course in reading is offered to our teachers. The course 
carries certification and increment credit. This year we are of- 
fering a course which emphasizes the reading skills applicable 
to subject-matter areas and the place of readability in the curricu- 
lum. 

Our summer reading program also aids to stress the importance 
of reading and spelling in the minds of teachers and the parents 
in our community. During the summer, students who have been 
recommended for continued corrective work are taught in groups 
of ten for thirty-five days at a nominal fee. Reports with detailed 


1 Five Steps to Reading Success in Mathematics, Science, and Social Studies, Metro- 
politan School Study Council, 525 West 120th Street, New York City 27, 1954, 48 
pp., 65c. 
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suggestions are sent to schools and parents at the close of the sum- 
mer session. A number of our own secondary school teachers have 
participated in the program. The summer session, therefore, has 
also served as a workshop and training ground for many of our 
own teachers who go back to the regular school session with more 
of a “know-how” and determination to place emphasis on reading 
and spelling skills. 

Although the parents of the community know about the read- 
ing program through reports they receive from summer and regular 
school sessions, we feel a forward step in community relationships 
will be taken when our projected plan of an adult reading course 
is put into effect. In addition to furthering and fostering healthy 
attitudes toward our reading program, we feel the adult program 
will make a real contribution to the needs of many of our adults. 
We plan to offer two courses running simultaneously. One course 
will deal with speed reading and study skills; the other will be a 
laboratory program for adults in need of corrective work. 

In the introductory paragraph we stated that although our 
program has been in effect for seventeen years we still have a long 
way to go. There is much we must accomplish especially in grades 
nine through twelve. We hope to involve many more teachers 
of various subject-matter areas in the program. At the junior 
high school level a great deal of headway has been made. Teach- 
ers of social studies and science have asked for aid especially in 
rating the readability of their textbooks and in setting up diag- 
nostic tests. Mathematics and shop teachers have asked us to sit 
down with them and indicate where we can be of help. Perhaps 
we can be of more definite assistance as we see for ourselves how 
we can give concrete aid. We have been so much a part of the 
language arts situation that we have to re-evaluate our own con- 
cepts and re-adjust our sights. 

One lesson we have learned well is that we cannot expect to 
progress too fast. Secondary school teachers are not so well oriented 
in the recognition of reading needs as elementary teachers. We 
feel that we must show them that we can help individual students 
in our corrective program and gradually indicate how they can 
give similar assistance in classroom situations. We feel proud 
that so much has been accomplished in a brief seventeen years. 

There are many practical problems to face in the secondary 
school situation. Scheduling is always a tremendous job. The 
reading consultant must be sure that a balance exists among cor- 
rective programs, conference times, and the developmental pro- 
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gram. Students have study halls at many different times and it 
is often difficult to group students. Since we are not the only 
school service, however, we have learned to compromise and ac- 
cept that which is practical if not always ideal. 

The biggest problem exists in terms of materials in the class- 
room. Students who work in the reading laboratory at the fifth 
grade reading level may have to go back to the classroom and at- 
tempt to read books at the tenth grade level. Although many teach- 
ers realize the problem and are concerned, it is often impossible to 
find suitable materials for classroom use. Department chairmen and 
teachers are trying to select materials which can be read easily. 
Many teachers are grouping within the classroom in an attempt to 
care for individual needs. Nevertheless, the problem still exists. 
The more help the reading consultant can give the teachers in 
methods and techniques of teaching reading, the greater is the 
chance of students retarded in reading being able to comprehend. 

We realize that a number of our readers will belong to school 
organizations which do not employ reading consultants. We hope 
that such situations can be remedied because secondary-trained 
teachers need help in dealing with the tool that unlocks so many 
doors of learning—reading. If such a move is not in the foresee- 
able future, however, perhaps this article has made some sugges- 
tions which may be useful. 





Improvement of Rate of Reading 


GEORGE SPACHE 
Head, Reading Laboratory and Clinic, University of Florida 
KX 


HERE IS A definite place for an attempt to increase rate 

of reading in a high school training program. We believe 
that this may best be accomplished by leading the student to use 
different rates according to the nature of his purpose for reading, 
and with due recognition of the inhibiting influence of the diffi- 
culty of the reading matter. This approach, through varying rate 
according to the demands of the reading situation, leads the stu- 
dent to appreciate the necessity for slower rate in intensive read- 
ing as in technical or textual materials, and for somewhat more 
rapid performances in lighter materials. 

In our high school and college program, three rapid reading 
techniques are presented and practiced, namely, phrase reading, 
skimming, and scanning. Phrase reading is ordinary reading mat- 
ter in which about a third of the words are omitted. Appropriate 
spaces are left where the omissions occur to retain the natural, 
continuous flow of reading. We have found that it is an excellent 
device for conveying to the student the concept of reading for 
ideas or, conversely, for ridding him of the habit of word-by-word 
reading. We have found that after a few fumbling attempts, 
phrase reading helps the slower or inflexible reader to achieve a 
marked degree of fluency and, hence, the ability to read more 
rapidly than is his wont. The technique often serves as very dra- 
matic proof to the slow reader that he can read without attention 
to every word. Since he is then actually performing in the manner 
of the more competent reader, omitting unessential or unimportant 
words and stressing only the securing of concepts and ideas, his 
comprehension almost inevitably improves. Space does not per- 
mit reproduction of all the data we have acquired in experiment- 
ing with this technique. Typical of the results are those obtained 
in a group of 50 college freshmen who, after approximately five 
weeks or fifteen hours of practice with phrase reading, scanning 
and skimming, rose from the 27th percentile to the 59th in rate as 
measured by the Survey Section of the Diagnostic Reading Tests. 
Their gain in comprehension on the same test was from the 30th 
to the 46th percentile. The post-training test was given at the 
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end of the school year which was, for most of these students, five 
or six months after they had left the clinic. Apparently the growth 
was more than a temporary spurt which, as has been found in 
many similar experiments, tends to disappear rapidly. 

To gain comparative data of the efficacy of these techniques, 
another group of 46 experimental students were matched man- 
for-man with a control group in terms of (a) intelligence, or total 
score on the American Council Psychological Examination, (b) 
academic background, or average percentile on four Cooperative 
General Survey tests in the areas of English, mathematics, social 
science, and physical science, and (c) reading abilities by the per- 
centiles for rate, vocabulary, and total comprehension derived from 
the Survey Section of the Diagnostic Reading Tests. Both groups 
were enrolled in the comprehensive freshman English course, 
“Reading, Speaking and Writing,” which has shown marked ef- 
fectiveness in improving the reading abilities of many students. 
Gains of the experimental group trained in these rapid reading 
techniques were significantly greater in rate but similar to those 
of the control group in comprehension, vocabulary, and grade 
point average. This evidence also tends to indicate that these 
techniques produce rate growth even greater than that occurring 
as a result of good classroom instruction. 

Phrase reading was probably first introduced in a college-level 
workbook by Pressey [1] and validated in later research by Robin- 
son [2, 3]. We have used the method extensively with students 
whose major obstacle was slow rate or inflexibility because the 
procedure is more natural than most devices for increasing rate, 
is more conducive to transfer to the student’s extra-clinic reading, 
and is therefore superior to practice, mechanically or otherwise, 
with isolated phrases, jumping digits, asterisks, and such, since, 
as Scott [4] and others have shown, these do not contribute to 
fluent recognition of meaningful material. 

The following is a sample of a paragraph prepared for phrase 
reading: 


Assuming we average eight hours sleep night, those 
us must work a living spend third waking hours 
at jobs——total hundred thousand hours. A large 
chunk your life, ? when think of terms 
day-to-day living, tremendous factor sum total 
emotional experience, determines mental health. [5] 


Skimming is defined and illustrated as a swift method of 
covering a large body of material such as an entire book. 
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Scanning consists of training in applied rapid reading. The 
practice materials progress from simple to more difficult and the 
situation varies from finding a simple phrase or word that matches 
one of the alternate answers to a preview question to the more 
complex task of quickly finding an idea which answers an open- 
end question. 

The exercises in scanning progress from the simple recognition 
of a fact in Sample A to an interpretation of facts, as in Sample B. 

Scanning—Sample A 

Question: The coarsest grade of sandpaper that should be 

used on fine-grained woods is: 


a. no. Y% 
b. no. 00 


After any dark spots have been removed and the surface has 
dried, the wood may be sanded or rubbed with steel wool until 
the surface is perfectly smooth to the touch. One must always 
sand with the grain of the wood, because scratches made by rub- 
bing across the grain cannot be entirely removed. A medium to 
fine grade (14 to 5/0) of sandpaper is best; on fine-grained woods 
00 is the coarsest sandpaper that should be used. To achieve a 
beautiful finish, it is necessary to rub the wood well with each 
grade of sandpaper before one starts to rub with the next finer 
grade of paper. [5] 

Scanning—Sample B 

Question: What must a child be sure of if he is to desire praise 

rather than blame? 


Once he has got over the first hurdle—the wrench of departing 
from the safety of home—Tommy’s first reaction to his new stature 
may be an open revolt against these ties of loving supervision that 
have bound him so closely during all of his brief life. During 
the first few years of school there may be many little acts of re- 
bellion against authority in general, some directed at Mother or 
Daddy, some at Teacher. Frequently, particularly in the class- 
room, these will take the form of testing people out—persisting 
in some forbidden action for the sole purpose of finding out just 
how much he can get away with. Usually, however, this defiance 
is merely a gesture. Parents and teachers need not be unduly up- 
set at this thoroughly normal type of behavior if their basic rela- 
tionships with the child are satisfactory. A child would rather 
win praise than reproof from both parents and teachers, if he feels 
sure of their affection. [5] 


The order of presentation of these three techniques is intended 
to lead the student directly from his practice in faster reading for 
concepts to application of this greater rate in typical high school 
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and college reading situations where it would be appropriate and 
profitable. 

We have attempted to provide a small number of evercises 
of these types in a reading text which will be published short- 
ly. [5] Some instructors who believe in this type of practice 
material may wish to provide students with more materials. Many 
students with comprehension difficulties in lengthy reading selec- 
tions may be helped by this type of emphasis upon paragraph 
comprehension. These students may need training in discrimi- 
nating main ideas from details, or even in recognizing either of 
these elements. Extended practice material in short reading se- 
lections, guided by a preview question to focus the concentration 
of the reader, is not readily available in the remedial literature. 
We have mentioned several sources but even these do not provide 
as extensive practice as may be needed for some students. How- 
ever, almost any text or textbook-like materials can be adapted 
to this type of approach by the student himself. If he will at- 
tempt to turn the topic sentence (or the summary sentence) into 
a question, and then read specifically to answer this question, the 
student will be practicing scanning or paragraph comprehension. 
In fact some students will need to be led to read many of their 
assignments in this piece-meal fashion when their comprehension 
for long reading selections is weak. The instructor will need to 
aid a few students who find difficulty in structuring preview ques- 
tions. This temporary obstacle is readily overcome if the student 
can be taught merely to change the topic or summary sentences 
from an affirmative statement to a question. 

There is little difficulty in providing additional practice ma- 
terials in skimming since the separate chapters or the whole of 
almost any text lend themselves readily to this kind of rapid read- 
ing. We have found it profitable for students with poor organiz- 
ing ability to practice in various chapters of their texts by reading 
only headings and subheadings. Then their comprehension was 
checked by a written outline or summary or questions based solely 
on these headings. 

Provision of extensive practive in phrase reading is a time- 
consuming task for the instructor. Few published manuals have 
any materials using this particular technique. Most of those that 
attempt to promote rapid reading offer exercises in the reading 
of single words or phrases. We have never been convinced that 
this is as practical an approach as phrase reading. The act of 
reading, in our opinion, is more than the comprehension of un- 
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related words or phrases. These elements have full meanings 
only in context, and such practice should require the continuing 
comprehension of a flow of ideas and phrases. Isolated practice 
with a word or phrase elements is not easily transferred to the 
more complex, total act of reading. Phrase reading, however, is 
training in rapid reading in the fullest sense. Marked growth 
in comprehension as a result of emphasis upon the types of rapid 
reading we have stressed is not commonly found in programs pro- 
moting rate growth by these other means. Therefore, the time 
spent in preparing phrase reading selections is thoroughly justi- 
fied in our experience. 
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O™ APPROACH to helping students meet their academic obli- 
gations is the Speed Reading Course. It has been the author’s 
experience that when combined with systematic training in study 
skills, speed reading courses do make it possible for students to be 
effective in their classes and at the same time participate richly in 
extra curricular activities. 

Two highly important prerequisites to success in a speed read- 
ing program are a rich reading vocabulary and the ability to com- 
prehend quickly. Students need to have many and varied ex- 
periences with words in order to build semantic depth so vital to 
understanding the English language. Unknown words or known 
words in unusual contextual settings prevent rapid reading. Stu- 
dents must be able also to select main ideas, note important details, 
keep facts in sequential order, and read with enough depth of 
understanding to get implied meanings when they are a key part 
of the total text. Speed reading training given to students lack- 
ing the necessary prerequisites results in superficial reading, thus 
there is no over-all increase in the general efficiency of the students. 


FAcTors IN READING SPEED 


When a student has a rich reading vocabulary and strong com- 
prehension techniques his reading speed is a direct result of at 
least five important factors. 

1. Span of Recognition. 


The human eyes are capable of seeing clearly only when they are motion- 
less or “fixed” on a given area. In reading, the eyes stop and focus on a 
segment of a line of print, then they move on and focus on another segment 
of the line, and so the process goes until a line is completed and then the 
eyes return to the beginning of the next line. The size of the segment seen 
at each fixation is called span of recognition. Naturally, the more a person 
sees at each fixation, the faster he reads. 


2. Number of regressions. 


There are times when we need to look back at materials just read in order 
to check a date, clarify the contextual setting in which we are reading, or per- 
haps study an unusual word. Looking back is called regressing and even the 
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very best readers regress from time to time. An excessive number of regressions 
results in a considerable loss of time thus lowering the speed of reading. 


3. Duration of fixation. 


When an individual stops or fixes his eyes on a given area, the length of 
time he remains focused before moving on to the next word is his duration 
of fixation. While this time is only a fraction of a second for most students, 
it may be considerably longer for others and results in a loss of time. 


4. Reading habits. 


Each individual as he goes through life develops habits of speed in such 
things as walking, talking, eating and reading. For many people the speed 
with which they read becomes established at a pace far slower than it need 
be. Some feel that to read any faster would cause a serious loss in compre- 
hension. Others say they want to read slowly so they can fully appreciate the 
beauty of the words and the style of the author. By the time individuals 
reach the high school many have already established the habit of reading 
slowly. Under proper training most of these students could read considerably 
more rapidly and still satisfy their purposes for reading. 


5. Visual efficiency. 


Sometimes slowness in reading is caused by visual difficulties which the 
school testing program fails to identify. Problems of acuity and/or muscu- 
lar balance can cause slowness, poor comprehension, headaches and excessive 
blinking. The Snellen Chart, used in the typical school visual examination, 
is not an adequate evaluative instrument because it does not measure the mus- 
cular balance of the eyes. Before undertaking intensive training in speed 
reading students should be given a visual examination which includes tests 
for hyperopia (far sightedness), myopia (near sightedness), astigmatism, verti- 
cal imbalance, and lateral imbalance. It is particularly important that the 
muscular balance of the eyes be checked at reading distance. Problems of 
muscular balance seem to be far more potent in contributing to slow reading 
than are problems of acuity. In severe cases of muscular imbalance a pro- 
gram of orthoptic training may be necessary. 

ESTABLISHING THE PROGRAM 


In some high schools, courses in speed reading have been sched- 
uled for all students in the first semester of the freshman year on 
the theory that all should have the training before getting too far 
along in their course work. Most such programs have not been 
successful because of the wide spread of reading abilities found 
in the typical ninth grade class. Students reading on a sixth and 
seventh grade level continue to need extensive work in vocabulary 
enrichment, comprehension skills, and word attack methods. They 
lack the necessary prerequisites for success in a speed reading 
course. 

Other schools have given the responsibility for speed reading 
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training to the already heavily overloaded English teachers through- 
out the high school. While perhaps such training comes most 
logically within the framework of the English class, most schools 
do not provide enough time for English in the the daily schedule. 
Large blocks of the time daily devoted to a Language Arts period 
might make it possible for the English teachers to do the job. 

Where speed reading courses have been most successful they 
have been established as a regularly scheduled activity, meeting 
frequently in periods of fifty to sixty minutes, usually for a full 
semester, under the guidance of a trained reading teacher. The 
teacher is given the necessary materials and equipment, class size 
has been held to about 20 students, and students lacking the neces- 
sary prerequisites are not admitted to the classes. Some students 
are ready for such training in grade nine. Some will not be ready 
until later in their high school experience. Certainly, all students 
planning to enter college should be given an opportunity to raise 
the efficiency of their reading skills. 


A Typicat LEsson 

Variety and change of pace are essential parts of each day’s 

work. In one successful program a typical lesson included: 

(a) 10 minutes devoted to Tachistoscopic training using some 
digit, word, and phrase exposures. 

(b) An exercise from the Better Reading Book 3 published by 
Science Research Associates Inc. of Chicago. 

(c) An Iowa Reading Film obtainable through the University 
of Iowa Audio-Visual Center. 

(d) A silent reading experience in a book such as The Tech- 
niques of Reading by Horace Judson, published by Har- 
court, Brace & Company, or How to Become a Better Read- 
er by Paul Witty, Science Research Associates, Publishers. 


Recently published research indicates tachistoscopic training has 
questionable value in improving speed of reading. Perhaps these 
research studies failed to measure the motivational value of the 
flashing technique. The author has asked numerous groups of 
high school students to evaluate their speed reading courses and 
large numbers of students felt the daily training in phrase reading 
was the most valuable part of the course. If tachistoscopic train- 
ing does not actually contribute to the improvement of the mechan- 
ics of reading it does have motivational value particularly with 
boys who are mechanically minded. 
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Following each part of a typical lesson which gives practice 
in silent reading under timed conditions a careful check of com- 
prehension is essential. Each student should compete only against 
himself and should keep an accurate day by day record of his 
progress. A graph gives visual proof of his improving perform- 
ance. It is important to point out to students that 100 percent 
comprehension is not desirable in a speed reading course. If stu- 
dents read with perfect comprehension they are not actually forc- 
ing themselves to greater speed. At the same time, if compre- 
hension falls below 70 percent the student has read too rapidly 
and must change pace accordingly. The efficient reader must learn 
to adjust his speed to the type material being read and to the 
purpose for which he is reading. Unless this change-of-pace train- 
ing is a part of the program students frequently will attempt to 
read all materials very rapidly. 

As in other skills, practice under carefully controlled condi- 
tions will help to strengthen the suggestions and ideas of the class- 
room lesson. There are several devices now available which permit 
individual students to practice the techniques of rapid reading 
using a selected speed. The S. R. A. Reading Accelerator! and 
the Keystone Reading Pacer? are two pacing instruments now 
widely used. Both have the advantages of allowing the student 
to read directly from his textbook, selecting his own rate of read- 
ing, and needing only a relatively small classroom area in which 
to work. 

The speed reading course also affords excellent opportunities 
for guidance and study-skill training. Students need to be taught 
how to master a textbook assignment—how to read it efficiently, 
how to take pertinent notes, and how to remember what has been 
read. They also need to be taught how to prepare for and take 
examinations. When students are taking a course for self improve- 
ment, where competition for grades is not a factor, they are more 
willing to discuss their academic, and frequently their personal, 
problems with the instructor. Through proper guidance tech- 
niques, instructors can build more efficient reading skills, sound 
study skills, and instill in students the confidence so necessarv 
for meeting the demands of a modern high school program. 


2 Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
® Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 
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HERE ARE probably as many ways to organize a reading pro- 

gram for junior and senior high schools as there are programs 
in progress. The plan of organization must be secondary to the in- 
structional goals of the program; that is, the plan of organization 
is merely the means through which the program may become a 
reality. The plan of organization is influenced by the scope of 
the program, its aims and objectives, the personnel involved, and 
the physical plant and equipment utilized. Thus the plan of 
organization should be only as complex as the scope of the pro- 
gram demands. 

This description of the Reading Improvement Program of the 
secondary schools of Dubuque, Iowa, gives greater emphasis to the 
organizational plan than to any other feature of the program. The 
total plan attempts to maintain balance among the various aspects 
of the program, but it is impractical to report all phases of the 
program in a single article. Descriptions of activities which greatly 
influenced the organizational plan are included. This program 
grew out of the survey of the total school program which was in 
progress during 1952. It was initiated at the suggestion of the 
survey staff, the secondary teachers, and the administrative staff 
of the secondary schools. 

The secondary schools of Dubuque consist of two junior high 
schools (grades 7-9) and one senior high school (grades 10-12). 
Each of the schools has a supervising principal and a guidance 
director. The superintendent of schools is assisted by the cur- 
riculum director who serves both elementary and secondary schools. 

The first stage of the program was devoted to discussion and 
planning. These preliminary planning sessions were held during 
the spring of 1952, with the purpose of beginning certain aspects 
of the program in the fall of 1952. These groups were active 
during the planning stage: (1) steering committee for the survey 

* The writer is grateful to Mr. Max Clark, Superintendent of Schools, Dubuque, 
Iowa, for permission to publish the data included in this report. The writer, former 


Director of the Reading Clinic of the State University of Iowa, served as a con- 
sultant when this program was in its initial stages. 
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group; (2) representatives of the English departments of each 
school; (3) representatives of several teaching departments (con- 
tent areas) of each school; (4) principals of each school, curricu- 
lum director, superintendent, survey consultant, and the reading 
consultant. 

As a result of these early discussions the following problems 
were identified: (1) the need for a survey of pupil achievement to 
discover the extent and severity of the reading problem; (2) the 
need for an immediate plan to begin some constructive attack 
on the reading problem as it is now understood, and the selection 
of activities which will further clarify the needs of pupils and 
teachers; and (3) the need for an in-service training program to 
(a) make the faculty aware of the responsibility of each teacher 
in solving the reading problem, (b) give guidance in methods 
useful in helping pupils improve reading skills, (c) alert teachers 
to the need for a developmental program in reading, as well as 
a remedial program, (d) identify reading skills closely related to 
each content area. 

To discover the extent and severity of the reading problem, 
grades 7 and 9 were selected for detailed study during this early 
period. These grades were selected because grade 7 (1951-52) would 
be in the junior high program for two more years; grade 9 (1951- 
52) would be in the senior high school program for three years. 
The selection of these particular grades also allowed the use of 
test data already available. Similar types of analyses were made 
of the test scores available for grades 7 and 9. The analysis for 
grade 7 is cited as an example. 

The following test scores were available for the pupils enrolled 
in grade 7: (1) Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test,) (2) Otis 
Quick Scoring Test of Intelligence? (3) Iowa Every Pupil Tests 
of Basic Skills, and (4) Iowa Silent Reading Test. Scores were 
analyzed for 263 pupils in grade 7. The following numbers of 
pupils in grade 7 were identified as possible reading problems: 


Pupil Classification No. of Pupils 

. High Capacity—Low Reading Ability 46 
(Average or above average intelligence) 

. Low Capacity—Lower Reading Ability 32 
(Below average intelligence) 

. High Capacity—Average Reading Ability 72 
(Need special help with specific skills) 


1, 3,4 Published by World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
* Published by State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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When identifying pupils who needed special help with specific 
skills, pupils were selected who obtained a grade equivalent score 
of 7-0 or higher in all sub-tests except the one or two listed for 
that pupil. Ten sub-test scores were available; these pupils ob- 
tained a grade equivalent score of 7-0 for eight or nine sub-tests 
and a considerably lower score for the sub-test listed. These 
pupils were not included in Classifications 1 and 2 above. 


Skill No. of Pupils 
Reading Comprehension 15 
Vocabulary 30 
Map Reading 26 
Use of References 18 
Use of Index 12 
Use of Dictionary 
Reading Graphs and Charts 























It was recognized that this method of selection of pupils and 
analysis of instructional needs was far from ideal, but it allowed 
an immediate attack on the problem, and identified more pupils 
than the program could care for in its early stages. The recogni- 
tion of the limitations of the techniques served the purpose of 
illustrating the need for a review of the testing program. 

In addition to the study of pupils in grades 7 and 9, ten pupils 
in grade 10 believed to be remedial reading cases were given a 
battery of diagnostic tests by the staff of the Reading Clinic of the 
State University of Iowa: (1) Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale,® 
(2) Diagnostic Reading Tests,6 and (3) parts of the Durrell Analy- 
sis of Reading Difficulty.*_ Each pupil's test results were carefully 
analyzed and a written report for each pupil was prepared. Each 
report included: (1) tests administered and the results; (2) a list 
of the specific reading difficulties identified; (3) a suggested re- 
medial program; (4) suggested books for instructional purposes; 
and (5) a bibliography of professional literature related to the 
pupil’s problem. 

Other techniques used to explore this particular problem were 
observation in classes by the consultant; conferences with small 
groups of teachers, and individual teachers; and conferences with 
guidance directors, principals, and the curriculum director. 

The results of all these investigations were made available to 
the teachers in both oral and written reports. 

® Published by American Psychological Association, New York. 


* Published by the Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, New York. 
7 Published by World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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From the results of this first study it was concluded that (1) 
about 30% of the pupils exhibited some difficulty in reading; 
(2) this figure is not alarming; and (3) the degree of difficulty 
ranged from a few severely retarded pupils to those who could 
profit from short, intensive, and specific instruction. 

The immediate plan to begin some constructive attack on the 
reading problem was based on the survey of pupil achievement. 
The first activity was designed to acquaint the faculty with the 
nature and extent of the reading problem as it was understood. 
A meeting for junior and senior high school faculties was held 
to discuss the teaching of reading in secondary schools with par- 
ticular reference to the problems identified. The pupils from grade 
9 were discussed in detail, and an opportunity for questions and 
discussion was provided. This meeting served to stimulate the 
whole faculty to think about the reading program, and to arouse 
interest in considering what the Dubuque faculty could do to 
improve the teaching of reading. 

To care for the pupils’ difficulties which were discovered 
through a study of test data, several experimental plans were dis- 
cussed and designed. These were adopted as the most practical and 
were incorporated as a part of the school’s program beginning 
with the 1952-53 school year: (1) one division in grade 7, with 
a combined block of time for Social Studies, English, Spelling, and 
Reading; (2) one division of grade 7 English to be devoted to the 
development of reading skills; (3) two divisions of grade 10 Eng- 
lish to be devoted to development of reading skills; and (4) one 
division of grade 7 English to give particular attention to the 
development of reading skills. The instructor of each of these 
divisions was given guidance in the planning of the program, and 
the selection of materials for instructional purposes. Only those 
teachers who were willing to participate in the program were as- 
signed to these special sections. In selecting the teachers a study 
of personnel was made to identify those intensely interested in 
helping pupils with reading problems, and those with a background 
of training and experience which could be utilized in the teach- 
ing of reading. 

The need for an in-service training program was promptly 
recognized by the teachers when the scope of the reading problems 
existing in the schools was discussed. The in-service training was 
accomplished through two major approaches, one formal and the 
other informal. The more formal aspects of the in-service train- 
ing project were begun in September, 1952, and consisted of (1) an 
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organized class to review the methods of instruction in reading at 
both the elementary and secondary levels; (2) demonstration 
classes illustrating the use of certain techniques, materials, and 
types of class organization; and (3) a project developed by each 
participating faculty member within her qwn class. These activi- 
ties were directed by the consultant and no college credit was given 
for participation. ‘The informal aspects consisted of conferences 
with individual teachers, or small groups of teachers, concerning 
instructional problems. These: conferences were often the result 
of classroom observation. 

Participation in the in-service program was voluntary. Teachers 
were permitted to participate in either the formal or informal 
aspects of the project, or both, as desired. Any teacher desiring 
a conference with the consultant was granted an appointment and 
released for one class period for this discussion. 

After the in-service training project was completed, a planning 
committee for the Reading Improvement Program was selected 
from teachers representing the participating schools. Only four 
members were selected, and each had been active in all phases of 
the in-service training project. This committee met one after- 
noon for a preliminary meeting. During this session the com- 
mittee explored the problems to be met in planning an over-all 
reading program, and discussed some ideas for solving these prob- 
lems. At the end of the meeting each member agreed to investi- 
gate the views of the faculty in the school he represented con- 
cerning each of the problems. The committee was to convene 
in two weeks to make some specific recommendations for imple- 
menting the program. 

This committee met for two full days (consecutively) two 
weeks later. Each member reported the reactions of the faculty 
to the tentative suggestions of the committee. Guided by the in- 
formation gleaned from these reports, a list of goals (immediate 
and long term) and a list of specific recommendations were formu- 
lated. These lists were submitted to the curriculum director to 
be forwarded to various interested persons. 

Following the committee meeting, the consultant met with 
representatives of the administrative unit to discuss the immediate 
needs, and some plans for caring for these needs. In addition, 
certain other problems were mentioned, such as: (1) need for a 
study of the elementary school reading program; (2) need for 
care in selection of faculty for secondary schools in order to obtain 
personnel qualified to participate in the program; and (3) review 
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of the recommendations of the reading committee and the con- 
sultant to see if these recommendations were consistent with the 
total school philosophy and with suitable curriculum requirements. 

At the end of the first year, an informal evaluation of the pro- 
gram indicated a need for changes in plans, for improving certain 
aspects of the program, and for increasing its scope. Among the 
notable improvements cited was the increase in interest and en- 
thusiasm on the part of the teachers. Suggestions for further 
investigations regarding the present program included (1) a re- 
view of time allotments in spelling and English; (2) a review of 
spelling lists provided and the methods used in the teaching of 
spelling; (3) a study of the place of reading in the total language 
arts program; (4) a review of the testing program; (5) a study 
of the method used in the sectioning of pupils; (6) the need for 
study guides in reading instruction; (7) revisions in the public 
relations program; (8) review of the social studies program at the 
junior high school level; and (9) development of techniques for 
evaluating the total reading program. 

As the program has progressed it has been necessary to adjust 
the organizational plan and the instructional procedures. These 
changes have been a result of professional growth by the faculty 
and better identification of the needs of the pupils. A better 
understanding of the teaching problems of the teachers has been 
gained by the administrative staff. A better understanding of 
the administration and its problems is being gained by the faculty. 
The Dubuque Reading Improvement Program is a co-operative 
effort which has resulted in better instwiction for the pupils en- 
rolled in the Dubuque secondary schools. 
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Ea) 


O MATTER how excellent the program in elementary school 

there will still be students in high school who may be con- 
sidered retarded readers. The testing programs of various schools 
reveal that ten to twenty-five per cent of the student group will 
fall within this classification and will be sufficiently retarded to 
warrant group or individual instruction in reading. 

Before we attempt to answer the question of what can be done 
to lessen this handicap, let us define some of the terms used. We 
consider the “retarded reader” any person who is not reading up 
to his expected mental capacity. This group must be differentiated 
from those pupils who are reading below the expected grade level 
although up to their intellectual level. By “corrective reader” 
we indicate the person who falls one to two years below his capacity 
level. By “remedial reader” we designate the student whose read- 
ing scores fall more than two years below his capacity level. 

Students with average, intelligence are those whose intelligence 
quotients fall between 90 and 110. It must be remembered that 
these scores must not be ascertained by a reading type of test. They 
must be derived by non-verbal or performance types of intelligence 
tests instead, since a pupil who is having difficulty with reading 
cannot possibly reveal his true intellectual ability if he can barely 
read the questions on the test. The emphasis in this discussion 
will be upon students of average or above intellectual abilities. 


THE SEWANHAKA HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Sewanhaka High School is a comprehensive school located in 
Floral Park, New York. A central high school, it serves four ele- 
mentary school districts and has an enrollment of about 4800 stu- 
dents. Its program for the instruction of students who are having 
difficulties with reading is but one phase of an all-school reading 
program centered in the Reading Laboratory. 
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Freshman reading classes for the September term are formed 
during the previous June on the recommendations of the elemen- 
tary schools. Upon their entrance in September, all freshmen are 
tested with the Advanced Form of the California Reading Test. 
On the basis of these tests, freshman reading classes are reorganized 
and interviews are begun for the formation of new classes for the 
second semester. 

The three kinds of corrective classes are made up of students 
of (1) average ability retarded one to two years in reading, (2) 
below-average ability and also retarded one to two years below 
their capacity, and (3) superior mental ability in the junior and 
senior years who are reading up to grade level but below their 
own ability level. In all cases, membership into these classes is 
determined after study of reading and intelligence test results, a 
conference with each pupil considered for membership, and a re- 
view of the scholastic achievement of the student. Each of these 
classes meets five times a week for one semester. Some students may 
remain in the reading class for more than one term. Usually the 
reading class takes the place of the student’s regular English class 
and as such it yields English credit. Some students elect to remain 
in the regular English class and to take the reading class in lieu 
of a study period. In this case, no credit is given. When the class 
registration is completed, letters are written to the parents of the 
students involved informing them of the purposes of the class and 
inviting them to make appointments for conferences with the read- 
ing staff. 

The first weeks of the reading classes are devoted to a diag- 
nosis of the individual difficulties. The Iowa Silent Reading Test, 
Advanced Form, is given to the entire group. The tele-binocular 
test is used individually and referrals are made to the Health Of- 
fices as considered necessary. Supplementary testing of an oral and 
silent nature is done on an informal and individual basis. Stu- 
dents in need of further psychological testing are referred to the 
school psychologist and conferences are also held with the school 
psychiatrist if this is indicated. 

Following the period of studying the student’s individual prob- 
lem, a tentative program is prepared for the semester. Certain 
deficiencies in some skills will be common to all and these are 
provided for through group instruction. The materials listed at 
the end of this discussion are some that have been found helpful 
in this program. Each member of the class is helped individually 
with the training he specifically needs. Usually two days of the 
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week are used for group work and two days for individual work. 
The fifth class period of the week is set aside for reading of the 
pupil’s own choice. This is a very important part of the program 
for several reasons. It provides time for the pupil to brouse, to 
arouse an interest, to select, and finally to read for enjoyment any 
book he wishes to read. 

The Reading Laboratory has its own library of about 800 books 
on levels ranging from primer through high school. It has been 
found that those students who have read the greatest number of 
library books during the semester are usually the students who have 
made the greatest gains in reading test results. 

One of the tasks of the reading teacher working with a group 
of this kind is to improve the individual’s attitude toward reading. 
The atmosphere of the class must be pleasant and the rapport 
maintained between teacher and pupil and teacher and group 
must be positive. 

Evaluation of individual progress determines the length of 
time the pupil will spend in the reading class. Standardized read- 
ing tests are administered periodically throughout the term. How- 
ever, the results of a standardized test are not the only measure 
used. A student may score two grades higher on the test but other 
factors may indicate that he should remain in reading for a second 
term. Some students make tremendous gains because they have 
mastered the technique of taking the standardized tests. Others 
make progress because they have gained confidence from the size 
of the class and the atmosphere created, but they have not yet 
matured sufficiently to handle the same material in a different 
situation. Conferences are held with the student, with his teachers, 
and sometimes with his parents before a final evaluation is made. 
The school psychiatrist is very helpful in this phase of the program 
when decisions need to be made regarding students with emotional 
problems. 


Tue IsLAND TREES SUMMER READING PROGRAM 

Seven years ago the Island Trees Public School District of New 
York consisted of a one-room country schoolhouse whose sixty-odd 
children came from farm families. Then the construction com- 
panies replaced the farms with thousands of small homes. Today, 
approximately 1400 students attend the ultra-modern schools. 

Because of this quick and vast influx of new homeowners, the 
school population is very heterogeneous. Despite the fast school 
construction, the lack of classroom space still necessitates a sched- 
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uling of most of the elementary grades on split session. The pupils, 
therefore, have a shorter school day—one which allows for four 
instead of five hours of actual teaching. Needless to say, the dis- 
trict testing program revealed a reading problem. One of the 
solutions was found in the creation of a Summer Reading Pro- 
gram. 

The Summer Reading Program was opened to all students who 
were reading six months or more below their capacity levels. 
Notices of the forthcoming program were mimeographed and dis- 
tributed to all of the students during the month of May. Referrals 
were welcomed from all staff members and parents. Registration 
was held in June. 

A screening of the applicants was completed before the close of 
the school year. Each prospective student’s I. Q., last reading test 
scores, and full year’s academic grades were tabulated. The home- 
room teachers of the students were asked to indicate the degree 
of emotional adjustment the student revealed in the homeroom. 
Students who were known to be seriously maladjusted (upon in- 
formation from the school psychologist) or retarded in mental 
ability were not accepted into the program. It was carefully ex- 
plained to the parents of the non-accepted children that this par- 
ticular program could not aid these children sufficiently to warrant 
incorporating them into the classes. 

Eight to thirteen students were assigned to specific groups, 
with each class scheduled to meet for one hour of daily work. The 
initial grouping was based on chronological age, grade, and read- 
ing levels. Twelve sections were possible since the staff consisted 
of 3 instructors. Postal cards were sent to each accepted student, 
stating the time and place for which he was scheduled. 

During the first days of this six-week summer program, reading 
tests were administered to all the attending students and regroup- 
ing followed. Each group was divided into three sections: high, 
medium, and low. The high section could be considered the cor- 
rective section of students while the medium and low sections 
corresponded more closely to remedial sections. This homoge- 
neous re-grouping facilitated adjusting the daily program to the 
level and learning rate of the students within the particular group. 

A general plan was agreed upon and followed for each hour of 
work. This plan was made flexible so as to allow for adjustment 
to each day’s specific needs. Few of the students had any inde- 
pendent method of word attack. Therefore, using the Heggs, 
Kirk, and Kirk books, each period was opened with ten to fifteen 
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minutes of group phonic drill. This was followed with study 
for reading comprehension. The Gates-Peardon books, the Mc- 
Call-Crabb books, the Science Research books, the Strang High 
School exercises, and the Educational Editions of the Readers 
Digest were used for this part of the program. Each student was 
encouraged to progress at his own rate. Work in the area of 
reading comprehension was primarily individual, with each stu- 
dent using the type and level of reading-study exercise book best 
suited to his needs. As each student progressed, he entered a 
more difficult level of exercise book. The hour usually closed 
with vocabulary study. Each student kept an individual note- 
book and vocabulary box. Unfamiliar words were filed by the 
individual student. Indexing and the use of the dictionary were 
emphasized during this part of the work. Using reading context 
clues and breaking words into syllables and smaller words were 
taught during this time. Speed of reading was emphasized only 
with the high group and at the close of the six-week program. 

Friday of each week was devoted to library and free-choice 
reading. Oral reading by the instructor, if desired by the group, 
also took place during this time. Group charts were kept for the 
number of books read per student. If the student wished to give 
an oral report to the group regarding the book read, he was en- 
couraged to do so. Each student kept an individual reading 
record, entailing a one- to two-sentence summary of each book 
he had completed. 

Final testing was accomplished during the sixth week of the 
program with a different form of the same test used previously. 
The participating students were invited to discuss their progress 
with their reading instructors. Written reports were mailed to 
the parents indicating the student’s general progress and suggest- 
ing future action. 

The staff worked together continuously. Bi-weekly conferences 
were held to plan each week’s goals and to discuss students’ prog- 
ress and current problems. Specific reading techniques were over- 
viewed and discussed by the staff. Individual and group written 
records were kept. 

All of the students made reading score gains, varying from four 
months to one year and eight months, during the thirty hours of 
summer work. Gains were indicated in work habits, concentra- 
tion, and in student self-confidence. The idea that the basic tech- 
niques of reading could be conquered and that reading could be 
exciting was discovered by some of the students for the first time. 
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MATERIALS OF VALUE TO THE TWO READING PROGRAMS 
Betts, Emmett A., American Adventure Series, American Book Co. 
Brown, James J., Efficient Reading, D. C. Heath and Co., 1952, (Advanced 
senior groups). 
Center, Stella S. and Giadys L. Pearsons, Experiences in Reading and Thinking; 


Problems in Reading and Thinking, Macmillan Co., New York, 1940, 
(Grades 7-12). 

Chandler, Edna W., The Cowboy Sam Series, Beckley-Cardy Co., 1951-52, 
(Grades 1-3). 

Gainsburg, Joseph and Samuel Spector, Better Reading, Globe Book Company, 
1943. 


Heggs, T. G., S. A. Kirk and W. D. Kirk, Remedial Reading Drills, George 
Wahr Publishing Co., 1953. 


Hovious, Carol, Flying the Printways, Following Printed Trails, Wings for 
Reading, 1936 and 1942. 


Johnson, Eleanor, Modern Reading Books, 1, 2, 3, Charles Merrill Co., 1946 
and 1947. 


Leavell, Ullin and Matilda Bailey, The Mastery of Reading, American Book 
Co., 1951, (Grades 7 and 8). 


McCall, William A. and Lelah Mae Crabbs, Standard Test Lessons in Reading, 
Books 1-5, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1926. 


Rosenberger, Marjorie, Mark My Words, World Book Co., 1947. 


Simpson, Elizabeth, SRA Better Reading Books, Books 1, 2, 3, Science Research 
Associates, 1950, 1951. 


Stone, Clarence and Charles Grover, Practice Readers, Books 1-4, Webster Pub- 
lishing Co., 1941, 1947. 


Strang, Ruth, Study Type of Reading Exercises, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, 1935. 


———, Study Type of Reading Exercises—College Level, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1951. 


Strang, Ruth and Ralph Roberts, Teen-Age Tales, Books 1 & 2, D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1954. 


Thomas, Lydia (Editor), Readers’ Digest Reading Skill Builder, Readers’ Digest 
Educational Department, 1947, (Grades 3-6). 


Various Authors, The Childhood of Famous Americans Series, Bobbs Merrill 
Co., 1947, (Grades 4-7). 


Various Authors, The Golden Play Books, Simon and Schuster, 1953, (Grades 
3-5). 

Various Authors, The Landmark Books, Random House, New York, 1952, 
(Grades 5-8). 


Various Authors, The World Landmark Books, Random House, 1953, (Grades 
5-8). 


Various Authors, Real People, Row Peterson and Co., 1950. 
Witty, Paul, How to Become a Better Reader, Science Research Associates, 1953. 
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HE PROBLEM or area of reading improvement teems with 

unlimited possibilities for the application of techniques and 
of materials essential to a pupil’s attainment of reading growth 
under an attempted instructional pattern. Increased time allot- 
ment, individualized reading and skills content, specialized tech- 
niques, and professional qualification are but few such possibili- 
ties considered singly or in combination for the development of 
more proficient readers. It was with the above controls in mind 
that a six-week summer interim was chosen to study the booster 
effect upon students ordinarily capable of reading achievement 
beyond their functional level but, as identified by mental ability 
data and classroom marks, who lag in this skill. The summer in- 
terim was believed experimentally desirable because of the con- 
tinuity of reading instruction beyond the regular school year and 
because of the opportunity for the majority of pupils to enter 
high school as sophomores with less reading handicap. 

The summer reading improvement program was limited domi- 
nantly to youngsters completing grade nine and about to become 
sophomores in September, 1955. The six-week summer session 
was limited to pupils with at least normal ability who were a year 
or more retarded in reading on the basis of city norms established 
for their grade. The intelligence quotients ranged 89-120, the 
extremes representing lone examples of innate abilities. The 
mean ability levels of the four groups in intelligence and in read- 
ing are portrayed in Table 1. Note in this table also the classifi- 
cation of the groups for teaching purposes, Group IV at Edison 
School being composed of the lowest segment of reading ability 
as compared to that of Group I within the same building. At 
the O. L. Smith School, Groups I and III were somewhat more 
equal in reading ability. All groups were homogeneous from the 
viewpoint of intelligence but considerably below the mean IQ 
of 106 found at the neighboring high school for the graduating 
seniors of June, 1955 who were tested in grade 9. It is difficult, 
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therefore, to estimate expected gains in reading for a six-week 
interval of a group of this ability. The normative increment 
would be approximately one and a half months of reading growth 
for a random sample of school population. 


ORGANIZATION 


The parents of eligible children were called together by the 
principals to discuss the problem and to reach agreement about 
pupil attendance during the six-week interval of schooling. While 
commitments were made by parents on behalf of children, absence 
and tardiness did prove disconcerting inasmuch as pupils had 
indifferent attitudes about attending as well as mixed feelings 
about their own need for reading help, the latter viewpoint under- 
going considerable improvement as a result of the summer op- 
portunity. Table 1 summarizes the test data of the students who 
responded rather well to the purposes of the class. 

School was limited to two consecutive hours daily concen- 
trated about the individual needs of each student. Since the 
teachers were skilled in the application of techniques and materials 
of the reading center of the Dearborn Public Schools, such speciali- 
zation was applied for the duration of the session wherever needed. 
In addition academic materials of a junior high school nature were 
incorporated as reading content whenever feasible. At the con- 
clusion of the session, each teacher provided a report either of 
her reactions to this trial teaching situation in Dearborn or of de- 
scriptions of student adjustment within it. Two such reports are 
compiled in the Bulletin No. 454, “Some Notes on the Summer 
Reading Program,” and may be obtained from the Department 
of Testing and Instructional Research. 


TEst-RETEST EVALUATION 


The Iowa Every Pupil tests of silent reading serve locally as 
measures of pupil growth within the classroom and are adminis- 
tered in May as part of the annual program. For purposes of 
this study the May 1955 results represented the status of the re- 
spective groups as well as providing a point from which growth 
could be estimated in reading for the remaining six weeks of the 
regular school year and about which an expectancy norm could be 
derived. Whatever gains were made during May-June of the last 
six weeks of the regular school year could perhaps set up an at- 
tainment goal for the six consecutive weeks of summer reading 
instruction following the closing of the academic year on June 
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TABLE I 
MEAN GRADE LEVEL ACHIEVEMENT BY GROUP 





Group I II Til IV Mean 
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15. The summer reading improvement program began on June 
19 and terminated on July 29. 

The Stanford Language Arts tests were likewise administered 
as initial-final evaluations to provide additional stability to the 
reading picture especially for teachers strange to the backgrounds 
of their pupils. The Stanford test measures language usage and 
spelling as well as reading. Since several students scored at the 
borderline level on the pre-test, the second test permitted some 
insight into the probable error of achievement and consequently 
allowed the teachers to dismiss several students because of increase 
in scores on the latter test. 

The most reliable evidence of achievement is the average of 
ninth graders as shown in Table 1, since a larger number of stu- 
dents were involved. The individual group analyses show con- 
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siderable variation in average attainment because of the relatively 
small number tested along with the limiting status of mental 
abilities. The reading quality of the group likewise seems to 
resolve itself into unstable evaluation patterns on test-retest achieve- 
ment comparisons. 

The results of the total grade 9 as obtained by the Stanford 
Language Arts test are somewhat more complimentary to the pur- 
poses of the study than are the results of the Iowa tests. In gen- 
eral, grade 9 retained its status on the Stanford tests given at the 
conclusion of the study in July. The reading comprehension re- 
sults of 7.9 remained constant; the reading vocabulary attainment 
dropped from 7.7 in June to 7.3 in July. The language usage 
achievements for June and for July were 7.0, while spelling in- 
creased from 6.8 to 7.1 for the same interim. In the absence of 
progress criteria for a short interval for a group which represents 
retardation in a skill, learning rates may not be easily identifiable 
in a teaching situation limited to two hours daily. Achievement 
in reading comprehension, the most desired outcome of instruction, 
remained stable within the individual groups as evaluated by the 
Stanford test; however, the test-retest attainment in vocabulary 
fluctuated, indicating rightfully emphasis upon comprehension 
within grade 9. Language usage in the individual groups had 
shown about identical results for the summer session, while spell- 
ing had shown growth in three of the four grade 9 groups. 

The results of the Iowa Every Pupil Tests tell a different story. 
When the May or end of school year results are compared with 
the total reading results of June or the pre-test to the summer ses- 
sion, considerable growth had taken place. Table 1 shows for 
the May-June comparison, growths of four, four, seven, eleven 
months respectively for groups I through IV in total reading. As 
a regression base, it is perhaps difficult to expect equivalent gains 
during the summer period of June-July. The total Iowa results 
for the latter period regress on the average seven months for the 
comprehension and five months for the vocabulary attainments of 
grade 9 summer students. The grade 9 attainment results 
hardly make out a case for a summer reading improvement pro- 
gram. While the Iowa reading results show group reading losses 
of five or more months for the test-retest comparisons, one can 
hardly surmise a loss of reading ability; but rather that the sum- 
mer session introduces problems of motivation and teaching unlike 
those of the regular academic schedule. There is no question 
but that students have been helped in ways which a standardized 
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test is unable to identify by score. One should likewise remember 
that the citywide results likewise plateau in this grade, the Iowa 
tests giving a more stringent evaluation of reading ability. 

Some noteworthy gains were made by students during the six 
week session. In grade 9A two pupils gained nine and eighteen 
months respectively on the Iowa reading tests. In other instances, 
two and three month gains were common throughout all groups 
in the study. Four and five month gains were found in some 
groups. 

OBSERVATIONAL EVALUATION 

Some problems were inherent in the organization of the first 
summer reading improvement session which perhaps would not 
necessarily appear in others. The orientation of the parent about 
the purposes of the session was well accomplished either through 
group meetings or through interviews, with the result that a large 
pupil enrollment followed. On behalf of the parent, the program 
seemed desirable and compulsory; however, on behalf of the stu- 
dent the summer session was a forfeiture of freedom and, there- 
fore, was relegated to a secondary status in the order of needs. 
Consequently, in competition for vacation, jobs, and leisure time, 
the reading program retained a secondary interest in the schedule 
of events. This attitude was current among both boys and girls. 

An additional lack of orientation was noted in the student’s 
understanding of himself about his reading needs. Many chal- 
lenged the teacher’s ability to aid them. This attitude prevailed 
until the pupils grasped the purposes of the class and then it 
asserted itself in a more congenial feeling toward the work of the 
class. Since many of the students rated average scholastically or 
better with a liberal sampling of A and B grades, the news of coy 
pulsory summer school attendance generated considerable muis- 
understanding about the program and, naturally, overt resentment 
during the first week of school. Orientation of the student for 
a similar program in the future would have to be as direct as it 
was with the parent. 


Several pupil responses about their summer reading experiences 
follow: 


“I think my progress in this reading class has satisfied me. If 
I were to go on for six more weeks, I think I would be able to read 
anything you put down in front of me.” 

“I think this summer I have learned to read faster and to under- 
stand what I read. There was not any information given which 
was not helpful.” 
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“The S.R.A. test and the individual books were a good help. 
The Skill Builders was all right. Some parts of the B.R.S. were 
good. I think this course is of help to a slow reader.” 


SUMMARY 


Intimate association with youngsters about to enter high school 
as sophomores who possess some degree of handicap in reading 
discloses the need for constant guidance about a pupil’s feeling 
and attitude toward his reading needs. Once this barrier has 
been dented, interest and progress in reading greatly improve. The 
summer session is somewhat at a disadvantage in conquering this 
attitude because of the lack of precedence and of time. 

In a summer reading improvement session, voluntary attendance 
could possibly resolve itself into greater reading gains than those 
shown in Table 1. To further study the effects of this summer 
session upon reading attainment in high school, it is planned to 
administer the Iowa and the Stanford reading tests at the termina- 
tion of the first semester of the sophomore year. 

Continuity is requisite for a thorough approach to reading prob- 
lems. It is likewise individual in terms of help and of duration. 
A problem arises. therefore, about articulating the program from 
junior through senior high school. 

The diversity of interests, the physical and emotional changes, 
the transition from junior high to senior high school, past reading 
anxieties and frustrations color any remedial program at this level. 
What remedial aids shall therefore be utilized? Shall they be an 
elementary level or shall they relate high school content in the 
mitjor subject areas through materials of gauged reading difficulty? 
The techniques utilized the past summer were in part those of the 
local center and began about at Grade 3 level of reading ability. It 
appears that an experimental pattern suggests itself in the above 
questions. Can reading films often used on a high school level, 
along with tachistoscope drills and similar aids, contribute reading 
gains during a six-week summer session or should such techniques 
be deferred until senior high school? Many such questions assert 
themselves. 
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FILM NOTES 


*ART AND LIFE IN ITALY, Coronet, 10 minutes, 16mm, sound, black 
and white. The art of Italy is shown as the result of activities of the Italian 
people in the land in which they live. Photographs included are scenes on 
the streets of Florence, Giotto’s frescoes in the Arena chapel in Padua, and 
views of other historic monuments and works of art. 


* BEETHOVEN AND HIS MUSIC, Coronet, 17 minutes, 16mm, sound, 
black and white. Selections of Beethoven’s works are played against back- 
ground scenes of Vienna and Bonn where the composer spent most of his life. 
Beethoven's personality, philosophy, and life are described in terms of the 
great social changes of the late 18th and early 19th centuries which influenced 
his music, especially the transition from classicism to romanticism. His en- 
vironment and personality also influenced his music. 


* EGYPT AND THE NILE, EBF, 16 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and white. 


Depicts the geography, people, cities, chief crops, etc. of Upper Egypt, Middle 
Egypt, and the Delta region. 


*GETTING ALONG WITH PARENTS, EBF, 14 minutes, 16mm, sound, 
black and white. Shows the conflict that results in five different homes when 
a group of teenagers plan to visit a night club after the junior prom dance. 
Intended to provoke discussion of the problems of high school students in 


their relations with their parents. 


* INSECTS ARE INTERESTING, Murti Deusinc Fito, 10 minutes, 16mm, 
sound, black and white. Clear understandings of how insects live, their 
biology, their life histories, and their adaptations are developed in this film. 
The metamorphosis of the locust, the moth, and the butterfly are illustrated 
in detail. The insect systems of sight through compound eyes and respiration 
through air tubes are explained. The importance of insects to man is stressed. 


*LIVING BIRD, Murti Deusinc Fitm, 13 minutes, 16mm, sound, color. 
Covers the biology of the bird and is geared to develop understandings of 
the bird as a living creature. An appreciation of the bird’s powers of flight 
is developed. The senses of sight, smell, and hearing are examined, and the 
courtship of birds and nest building are illustrated. Makes use of animated 
charts, and authentic sounds and songs of birds have been added. 


* LUGANO, Ya, 10 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and white. The life and 
architecture of the city of Lugano, Switzerland; a boat trip over Lake Lugano; 
and a ride on the funicular to the top of San Salvatore for a view of the 
surrounding region. 


* MAKING FILMS THAT TEACH, EBF, 15 minutes, 16mm, sound, black 
and white. A film which goes behind the scenes to explain how teaching 
films are written, photographed and produced. Included as an integral part 
of the story line is a special sequence in full color. 


* Write to the University of North Carolina, Bureau of Visual Education, 
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Abernethy Hall, Chapel Hill, North Carolina for additional booking informa- 
tion. 


PUBLICATIONS THAT MAY BE HELPFUL 


De Kieffer, Robert and Lee Cochran. MANUAL OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
TECHNIQUES, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1955. Here is a combination 
text and laboratory manual that 1) gives a short, comprehensive overview of 
all phases of audio-visual techniques, and 2) provides opportunities for stu- 
dents to utilize this knowledge in the form of problems and projects. It 
meets a long-felt need in the audio-visual field, as evidenced by nation-wide 
surveys, and includes material most wanted by audio-visual educators from 
coast to coast. 

Features of the book include: 

Provides self-contained chapters and units which may be used effectively 
in any order you wish. 

Supplements all standard books in the field by careful coordination of 
contents and specific references to leading texts. 

Makes an ideal basic text for short courses, summer workshops, and re- 
fresher courses. 


Illustrates and clarifies the use of audio-visual equipment with over 100 
drawings and pictures. 

Includes a complete bibliography of books and pamphlets plus a listing 
of films and film-strips related to specific chapters. 

This is an excellent handbook for teachers to have on hand at ali times 
as a ready reference for audio-visual techniques. 

Price: Available from publishers. 


NEW AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT FOR LANGUAGE TEACHERS 

The McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Department, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y., announces THE LANGUAGE MASTER, a sound 
reproducer. This recorder presents the human voice from record members 
which are coated cards containing words or phrases or sentences recorded on 
a magnetic sound strip. This means that words, phrases, or sentences can be 
selected from a file, heard in any chosen sequence, and repeated as often as 
desired. The accompanying printed material can be studied visually as the 
sound is heard. 

THE LANGUAGE MASTER is compact and portable. Tone and volume 
knobs are the only controls used. It is simple enough for even a small child 
to operate—an important factor for teachers with overcrowded classrooms and 
busy schedules. With the use of headphones the slow learner or retarded 
pupil can now practice his learning skills during class without disturbing 
other students. Furthermore, it has been noted that the manipulation of the 
cards keeps the student alert and attentive, and thereby increases his learning 
efficiency. 

Five series of cards will be available with the instrument for use in speech 
courses in schools and colleges and in speech correction clinics and remedial 
centers. The series include: Vocabulary Builder Series, Word-Learning Picture 
Series, Language Stimulation Series, English Development Series, and Sounds 
of English Series. 








Book Keviews 








YEARBOOK OF YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS, VOL. I (Europe). UNESCO 
Youth Institute, Gauting near Munich, Germany, 1955. (Available through 
Columbia University Press, New York, $6.50.) 


This UNESCO Yearbook (in both English and French) is a useful guide 
for American leaders in youth work abroad and helpful for those concerned 
with organized youth movements generally. It is not, the editors explain, 
intended to be a complete encyclopedia of youth organizations, but rather 
“a simple guide to the ideological and general orientation” of such organiza- 
tions. Notwithstanding the fact that too few countries supplied the necessary 
information, the volume contains much valuable data. It deals with various 
kinds of organizations—youth organizations per se; youth sections of adult 
organizations; student associations; work-camp organizations; youth hostels and 
various other types. For each organization it gives the location, aims, and 
membership affiliation. 

W. Carson RYAN 


Morgan, Hazel Nohovec (Editor), MUSIC IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
Washington, D. C.: Music Educators National Conference, 1955, $4.75, 
381 pp. 


This book is the second “Music Education Source Book” of the Music 
Educators National Conference. It was compiled from reports of studies, in- 
vestigations, and conferences of the national, state, and regional music in 
American Education Committees. 

The book is organized into thirty chapters divided into seven sections. It 
has an extensive appendix and many classified bibliographies. The seven sec- 
tions include: Professional and Public Relations of the Music Educator; Pre- 
school and Kindergarten, Elementary, Rural; Junior and Senior High Schools; 
Colleges and Universities; General and Special Areas in Music Education; Cur- 
ricular Resources; and Study Projects. 

The teacher in the field of music education should find this book to be 
very helpful. Not only is there a wide range of topics covered in a very 
thorough manner, but there is a comprehensive bibliography to furnish supple- 
mentary information. 

It should also provide an excellent source of information for the school 
administrator or supervisor. MUSIC IN AMERICAN EDUCATION is a 
thorough, well-written source book of music information. 

DONALD G. TARBET 


Walter W. Jennings. A DOZEN CAPTAINS OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 
New York: Vantage Press, Inc., 1955. 229 pp. $2.50. 


The author presents a short biography of twelve industrial leaders who 
helped to formulate American industrial habits. The factual chronological 
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account of each of these men emphasizes primarily their persistence and pur- 
poseful drive toward wealth and power. Their achievements are presented 
in the light of the ethics of their day. Most of their stories are exciting and 
inspiring. Of the sketches presented, the most informative are those of 
William Gregg, who set the pattern for Southern mill villages; Elias Howe, 
who patented the sewing machine and then had to fight for his rights; James 
B. Eads, the engineer superb; George Westinghouse, the railroad “safety engi- 
neer”; George Eastman, the father of industrial research; and John Ryan, the 
Montana copper and power king. 

This book supplements a previous work by the same author, Twenty 
Giants of American Business, which included some better known industrial 
leaders such as Carnegie, Duke and Rockefeller. Both books are excellent 
for the high school library and the economics and history classroom. 

EpwarD T. BROWN 


Frederick C. Gruber and Thomas Bayard Beatty, SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954. 


This text would prove useful in courses dealing with problems of secondary 
school administration and in those more specifically concerned with extra- 
curricular activities. It would also be useful in the professional library of the 
high school principal as a reference on school activities. 

The activities discussed range from the homeroom, through music, student 
publications, and school assemblies to commencement programs and the activi- 
ties of cooperating agencies. The point of view is generally descriptive of 
current practice. There is little philosophizing and the present relationship 
of curricular to extra-curricular is assumed to be satisfactory. 

Chapter bibliographies are adequate and well annotated. Format is some- 
what dull and print is too small. 

SAMUEL M. HOLTON 


Robert C. Whitford and James R. Foster (Editors), CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN GRAMMAR AND USAGE. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. 168 pp. $4.50. 


Do you know when and how it is permissible to use such words as whing- 
dang, wack, pal, nuts, nix, jitney, kibitzer, gig, clink, and gobbledygook? If 
you do not, this is your book. Of course, its chief function is not to set 
the writer straight on vulgar slang, but in its effort to designate what is now 
acceptable, it pauses to make a distinction among colloquial, slang, and vulgar 
terms in that descending order. 

Whitford and Foster express the hope that the Concise Dictionary may be- 
come a handbook for teachers of composition and a textbook for the writers 
of the compositions which the teachers must evaluate. The authors give credit 
to a number of standard works published in the thirties and early forties and 
in general tend to be conservative in their decisions concerning usage. Some 
of their rules and illustrations, such as those given for “apostrophe,” should 
prove most helpful. 

While this will prove to be a valuable reference to many people, it seems 
to me that it suffers from attempting too much. It endeavors to cover the art 
of composition, diction, grammar, and rhetoric in dictionary fashion when 
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perhaps the reader would have been served better if sections had been pro- 
vided for each of those areas. For instance, “hood” is defined, but I looked 
in vain for “dip” and “fence,” two terms that I often seen in the newspaper. 
“Pants” appears but not “panties.” Is this modesty or lack of worldliness? I 
might want to know whether the latter term has been classed as colloquial, 
slang, or vulgar. I am pleased to find that people who use “ain’t” for anything 
other than a contraction of “am not” or “are not” are definitely in the wrong. 
“Aren't I?” is described as a bad substitute for “ain’t,” a fact which I hope 
some of my affected women friends will note. 
RicHARD L. BEARD 


David Kin (Editor), DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN PROVERBS. New York: 

Philosophical Library, 1955. 290 pp. $6.00. 

Mark Van Doren remarks in the preface to this interesting volume that 
proverbs tend to be barbed and therefore wicked, as wit by its own nature does. 
He also takes note of the fact that some of the proverbs contain ideas and 
points of view which are centuries old and therefore are American only in 
the sense that Americans have converted them to their own use. 

The proverbs are arranged alphabetically under subjects, such as Ability, 
Absence, Absent, Abstinence, Absurd, and Absurdity to list the first six. Under 
Absence, for instance, the old saw, “Absence makes the heart grow fonder,” 
is found. The last of five proverbs under this heading goes “Long absent, 
soon forgotten” which seems to cancel the earlier sentiment, and also looks 
as though it should have been catalogued under Absent. The lone saying 
listed under the latter is “The eye is blind if the mind is absent.” However, 
I would not really quibble with the editor over his classification of proverbs, 
especially when he gives us such gems as this under Youth, “The young do 
not know what age is, and the aged forget what youth was.” 

RIcHARD L. BEARp 
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